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THE distinction between facts and truth is not perhaps evi- 
dent at first thought, but it is one of no small value as an aid to 
clear thinking. In a recently issued brochure on The “Two 
Bibles,” Dr. George Dana Boardman, of Philadelphia, has em- 
_ phasized its value in the study of nature as a revelation of God, 
while also making reference to its usefulness in the study of the 
Bible. The distinction in this second realm is certainly not 
unimportant. A fact is what happens—a truth is what is. 
Facts are fragmentary and may be temporary. Truths are, rela- 
tively at least, complete, and are eternal. Facts are the outward 
shell of things ; truth is the central essence of things. It is a 
fact that Isaiah preached after this manner or that to the children of 
Israel. It is a truth that God reveals himself and his thoughts to 
men through those who are fitted to receive and communicate His 
thought. Itisa fact that Jerusalem was destroyed by the Romans 
in the year 70 A. D. It is a truth that national sin sows the 
_ seeds of evil which bring national disaster. It is a fact that 
Jesus died at the hands of the Jews. It is a truth that between 
human sin and divine holiness there is necessary hostility and that 
divine love pours itself out in seeking the salvation of sinners. 


Apart from the truths which they severally illustrate, or. 
which, taken together, they prove,’ facts may be wholly valueless 
or even positively harmful; of this our daily newspapers are. 


constantly furnishing us illustrations. Truths may be saddening, 
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but can never be other than healthful and helpful. The knowl- 
edge of facts is indispensable to the student, for only by them is 
truth suggested or established. But facts without truths are as 
unprofitable pabulum as husks without grain. 


UNFORTUNATELY it has been the vice of much of our study of 
the Bible that it has divorced facts from truths. It has either 
sought to reach truth without first ascertaining facts, or else it 
has contented itself with finding out facts, and has failed to push 
on to discover truth. The former method gives us unsubstantial 
theological theories. The latter yields us a secularized Bible. It 
is the great virtue of the present movement in the direction of an 
inductive and scientific study of the Bible that it emphasizes the 
necessity of ascertaining facts as prerequisite to the attempt to 
see and announce truth. Its danger is that it shall become so 
absorbed in the fascinating search for facts that it shall forget 


. ‘that they are valuable only as the expression of truths. The old 


way —if we may so call it, bearing in mind that in fact both ten- 
‘dencies have always been more or less operative—the old way was 
right in its aim, right in its recognition of the supreme value of 
‘truth, but awry in its method. The new way can hardly be said 
to be right in its method and wrong in its aim; it is rather in 
danger of losing sight of its aim and of becoming i in consequence 
defective both in aim and method. 


Acainst both these tendencies to defective and imperfect 
methods of study all students of the Bible who study it in the 
love of it ought to guard themselves and others. The neglect of ° 
facts is really a disregard of truth and the substitution for it of 
speculation or imagination. On the other hand, to give exclusive 
attention to facts is to ignore the true character of all the books 
that make up the Book, for whether they be history, ritual or 
prophecy, gospel, epistle or apocalypse, they are everywhere per- 
meated with a religious purpose. Neither of these methods is 
either more reverent or scientific. In fact no method of Bible 
study is either truly scientific or truly reverent which does not 
combine the investigation of facts and the search for truth. 
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EDITORIAL. 


But if this be true, if facts must be known in order to reach 
truth, and if truth must be gained in order to give value to facts, it 
follows that the two great requisites for successful Bible study are 
investigation and insight. Facts come only by investigation. The 
books of the Bible come to us as histories, sermons, letters. 
Each of these classes of literature requires for its understanding 
historical investigation. This investigation must cover a wide 
range. Geography, politics, military operations, schools of 
thought, conflicts of opinion all belong within its scope. It can- 
not be too broad or too exhaustive.. But when the facts have 
been gained, then insight must come into complete the work. 
Not that this is a peculiarity of Bible ‘study. The same principle 
holds in all the higher realms of thought, whether of art, or 
poetry, or history, whether in music, or sociology, or geology. 
_ He-only who has insight perceives the higher things. It is 
greatly to be desired that the Bible study of the future should 
be characterized by the intelligence and the patience needful to 
make thorough investigation of facts, and by the spiritual sympa- 
thy and insight which enable the student to see the great spirit- 
ual truths which lie behind and within the facts. The conditions 
of such insight in Bible study differ from its conditions in other 
realms only as the nature of the facts themselves differ. Histor-_ 
ical insight does not necessarily involve artistic insight, and 
artistic insight does not necessarily carry with it that spiritual 
and moral insight which enables one to grasp the great truths of 
the Bible. But in every realm the essential conditions of prog- 
ress. are these two— investigation to discover facts, trained 
insight to discern truths. Ruskin has somewhere said that it is 
of our own will whether we see in the muddy pool in the street 
the refuse and the mud, or the reflection of the bright sky and 
the fleecy clouds overhead. It is scarcely less true that it is a 
question of personal power of insight whether in the facts of any 
science we see only gross and largely useless facts, or the reflec- 
tion and the expression of the infinite thoughts and the benefi- 
cent purposes of God. = 


Tue question is asked in some quarters to - day, ‘Is the Bible 
really necessary to the life of the church and the individual?” 
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Why should such a question arise? What does it mean that the 
question should be put? The intellectual and spiritual situation 
which prompts it is undoubtedly due to the widely-extended 


uncertainty concerning the true doctrine of Scripture. Criticism is 


responsible in part for this uncertainty. The mere possibility of 
approaching the Bible from this point of view, of challenging it 
concerning its right to speak authoritatively in this or that sphere, 
tends to unsettle men’s minds. Another fruitful source of uncer- 
tainty lies in the influence exerted by the new light thrown on 
other religions and other sacred books, for which similar claims 
are made. Is the Bible one among these bibles? Can it demand 
a higher place, a unique place? The tendency of all such inves- 
tigation, criticism and comparison is simply to suggest to some 
earnest men this way out of the difficulty—the assertion that the 
Bible is not basal after all, not indispensable to Christianity. 


ANOTHER cause as potent in fact, more potent, lies nearer to 
the heart and conscience of the people. It is this: that wrong 
use of Scripture by the teachers and leaders of the church has 
belittled its authority. Thus men have, in one case, rejected it, 
but in larger numbers practically concluded that Christianity is 
better off by putting the Bible in a subordinate place. To speak 
plainly and simply, there are multitudes of Christian people in 
whose lives the Bible plays a very secondary part. It is not vital 
in their Christian experience. No doubt, they havea reverence for 
it, and read it. No doubt they receive it second-hand, and filtered 
through another mind, from the Christian preacher. But there 
are many other elements of the Christian system which are much 
more central and powerful in sustaining their Christian vitality. 
Why? Because of the facts just mentioned. Partly the indefi- 
niteness and uncertainty of the place which is left to the Bible, 
after the assaults-of criticism, and in the midst of other scriptures. 
But primarily and mainly because of the misuse of the Bible, 
whereby it has not been made to unite itself to life, has not been 
coérdinated with their common sense, their mental and spiritual 
observation. They find that they can get along without it. Then 
comes the theorist and manufactures a doctrine which justifies 
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them in their practices. Thus this age has seen the rise of various 
schools of thought which, in many respects, differ as widely as 
possible, but agree in this, that the Bible is not essential to suc- 
cessful Christian living. 


TuEsE theories are all wrong and these practices are surely to 
end in disaster. The feeling which prompts them cannot but be 
temporary, and will pass away with sober reflection and more 
careful study. We cannot get along without the Bible. Scrip- 
ture has a radical, a fundamental service to do for religion. 
Take, for example, three of its more important features and ask 
their message for the present age: (1) The delineation of ‘the 
life of Christ contained in the Gospels is of perennial importance, 
and a careful study of it is fundamental to Christian knowledge 
and experience. Without constant return to its marvelous pic- 
tures, its vivid and accurate details, the Church plunges off into 
false views of the true Christian character, or into an emphasis of 
doctrine as over against life, resulting in a weak and juiceless 
type of service. (2) Another element is the Messianic prophecy, 
which, with its ideal pictures of the future, holds before the 
Church in all ages a higher possibility of achievement centering 
in the fuller manifestation of the Christ—a service simply indis- 
pensable to a growing Christianity, relieving it from the danger 
of narrowness, pointing it onward and upward, forbidding it to 
be satisfied with any one type of excellence already attained. 
(3) The biblical history, with its unexampled series of failures 
and successes carried through under a constant sense of Divine 
guidance, is equally of permanent value to men. It is here that 
the Bible is more clearly unique. Other bibles are not only with- 
out the historic spirit; they lack, above all, the religio - historic 
spirit of the Old and New Testament Scriptures. If it is to be 
guided thus by the typical experiences of the past to an ideal 
future, the Church must needs hold fast to the Bible. If, in 
and through the past and the future, it is to attain to the supreme 
ideal of character, it must hold fast to the biblical Christ. The 
Church, the individual, cannot do without the Bible. Its pres- 
ence and power are indispensable to existence, not to speak of 


progress. 
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THERE is a real good to come out of these forces and influ- 
' ences which seem to be undermining the Bible. They will, in 
the end, really strengthen its hold upon men. How? By 
destroying the false views, by overthrowing the worthless bul- 
warks by which men have been trying to assist the Bible. This — 
is the real service of rationalism, of criticism, of the study of 
comparative religion. They are to bring out in what the real 
strength of the Scriptures consists. They are to. emphasize its 
peculiar uniqueness, not as it is interpreted by the doctors, but 
as it is illuminated by the facts of other religions and the investi- 
h gations of science. The wrong uses to which Scripture has been 
put, the wrong tests which have been applied to it, the false 
i glory in which it has been enveloped—all receive no mercy at 
the hands of facts such as criticism and comparative religion 
present. But the permanent elements do not suffer, and it is 
just these which make the Bible indispensable and essential to 
the Christian. It must and will be brought into more vital rela- 
tion to men and it will be seen more and more to contain the 
essence of all that the world needs in the way of principles of 
social, national and individual life, in their religious aspect, placed 
in concrete and vital shape for the tiourishment of the world. 
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ON THE DATE OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR WRIGHT, M.A., 
_ Fellow and Tutor of Queens’ College, Cambridge, England. 


I, 


It has been noticed from very early times that there are diffi- 
culties about the date of the crucifixion of our Lord. Did it take 
place (1) in the forenoon or the afternoon? (2) On Thursday or 
Friday? (3) On the fourteenth day of the month Nisan or the 
fifteenth? (4) In the year 29 A.D. or any other year between 27 
and 35? 

Our principal authorities are ultimately, as I believe, SS. Peter 
and.John. S. Peter’s account is found in S. Mark’s Gospel, and 
is followed by SS. Matthew and Luke. S. John’s is peculiar to 
the Fourth Gospel. But there are other authorities to be con- 
sidered, as we shall see presently. . 

Let us begin with the difficulty about the hour. S. Peter 
says: ‘It was the third hour, and they crucified him.”* “ And 
when the sixth hour had come there was darkness over the whole 
land until the ninth hour. And at the ninth hour Jesus cried 
with a loud voice ... . and yielded up his life.”* S. John 
says: “ They bring, therefore, Jesus from Caiaphas to the praeto- 
rium, and it was early.”3 Again at the close of the trial, just 
before sentence was passed, we read: “And it was the prepara- 
tion of the Passover ; the hour was about the sixth.’’ 

In the ancient world hours were not a uniform period of sixty 
minutes, but one-twelfth of the space between sunrise and sun- 
set, so that it could always be said, ‘Are there not twelve hours 
in the day?”5 In Palestine the hours in winter might, therefore, 
be as short as forty-five minutes ; in summer, as long as eighty; 
but at the Passover (March-April), the time of year when our 

* Mark 15:25. 2 Mark 15:33-34; Matt. 27:45-46; Luke 23:44. 
3John 18:28. 4John 19:14. 5John 11:9. 
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Lord was crucified, the hours would average sixty minutes and 
the sun would rise and set about six o’clock. 

Ancient sun dials were necessarily different from ours. The 
hours were traced on the section of a sphere scooped out of a 
block of stone, and the gnomon was placed horizontally at the 
top. The only fixed hour was noon. If you consult a standard 
work on the subject, like Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, you 
will find the statement that noon was the seventh hour. But this 
was an error. Noonwas the sixth hour. For sunrise was called 
“early,” or “the early hour.” The “first hour” was when the sun 
had been shining for an hour, just as with us “one o'clock” is an 
hour after noon or midnight. Any one may see this in the para- 
ble of the discontented labourers,’ in which the master went forth 
to hire workmen at early morning, at the third hour, the sixth, 
the ninth and the eleventh, paying wages at sunset, at which 
time those who had been hired at the eleventh hour had worked 
one hour and not two, as the other hypothesis would require. 

According to S. Peter, then, Christ was crucified at 9 A.M., 
the agony upon the cross lasted six hours, the darkness began at 
noon and lasted till 3 p.m. At 3 p.m. Christ yielded up his life. 
But according to S. John, sentence was passed about noon, and 
as some time would be required for preparation, the crucifixion 
began in the afternoon. In short, there is a discrepancy of more 
than three hours. 

Here is work for the harmonist. And that ingenious per- 
son’s versatility does not forsake him. Consult almost any 
commentary that you please, from the Bishop of Durham’s to a 
Sunday-School treatise, and you will find it stated with more or 
less of positive assertion that the ancient world had two ways of 
reckoning the hours: one from sunrise to sunset, which the synop- 
tists have followed ; the other, like our own plan, from midnight 
to midday, which S. John has followed. The latter plan is also 
called the Roman. It is said to have been in use at Ephesus, 
where S. John wrote. Martyrologies are quoted to prove this. 
And so when S. John says “the hour was about the sixth,” he 
means 6 A.M., and all discrepancy vanishes. 


Matt. 20:1-16. 
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There are three objections to this attractive explanation. 
First, it was unknown to the ancient fathers. Irenzus was a 
native.of Asia Minor, so were Polycarp and Papias. Through 


them so simple an explanation would have passed into the church 


if there. had been any ground for it. But though all kinds of 
reasons are given, from the symbolical meaning of the number 
six in Irenzus to the fulfilment of Daniel in Hippolytus and the 
interval which must have. lapsed between passing sentence and 
nailing to the cross in Hesychius,’ no one suggests a different 
reckoning of hours. 
Secondly, we should only escape one difficulty by creating 
another. Christ was brought before Pilate “early.” The phrase 
is an elastic one, as we shall see hereafter. But it is fixed here. 
Before he was taken to the pretorium our Lord had been 
brought before the Sanhedrim in their chamber gazith on the 


Temple mount “when the morning had come.”* True, there 


had been two examinations the night before; one before Annas, 
the other before Caiaphas, in which some energetic committees of 
the Sanhedrim had procured sufficient material for condemnation ; 
but for all that, the formal trial before the Sanhedrim proper must 
be gone through. According to the Talmud, the meeting to try 
capital cases must be held by daylight. And although Tal- 
mudic rules belong to a later date, common sense as well as S. 
Matthew’s language forbid us to think of the assembling of the 
Sanhedrists much before 6 a.m. At any rate, Christ could not 
have reached Pilate before that hour. And if so, the trial began 
at 6 a.M., or later, and ended about 6 a.m. Yet there is abua- 
dant evidence that it was a long one. S. John takes a large part 
of two chapters to describe it. S. Matthew gives many details 
which would lengthen it. S. Luke adds that it was interrupted 
by a visit to Herod, which can hardly have taken less than an 
an hour. From two hours and a half to three hours appears to 
me to be the minimum time required. 
But in the third place, this double reckoning of the hours is 
in itself a very suspicious thing. Certainly it is possible. In 
* Unfortunately, S. John gives the time of passing sentence ; S. Mark, that of nailing 
to the cross. 2 Matt. 27:1. 
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Italy, twenty-four hours used to be counted on the clock, so 
that you dined at. nineteen and went to bed at twenty-three, and 
some reformers wish to restore this way of reckoning now. But 
railways and through trains compelled the Italians to conform to 

the use of their neighbors, and it is not easy to go back. 
In the ancient world, with no telegraphs or railways and 
only slow communication by sailing ships, there would be less 
| need for uniformity. Still, the Rev. John Cross* has called 
| in question this supposed second method of reckoning the hours, 
and Professor W. M. Ramsay declares that it is ‘‘a mere fiction, 
constructed as a refuge of despairing harmonisers, and not a jot 
of evidence for it has ever been given that would bear scrutiny.””” 
He himself cuts the Gordian knot in heroic fashion by declaring 
that the apostles had no watches. ‘About the sixth hour” with 
them would signify anywhere between 11 and 1. If the cruci- 
fixion really took place at half past 10, S. Peter might call 
it the third hour and S. John the sixth without admitting 
‘greater inaccuracy than we should feel between 12:05 and 12:10, 
or than an astronomer would feel about tenths of a second. All 

is a matter of habit and education. 

This is fascinating and to a great extent true. Divisions of 
time are rough and few amongst primitive people. Day and 
night come first, in which the day includes all the twilight; the 
night is darkness. Then for military purposes the night is 
divided into three watches.3 The officer on duty decides by the 
position of the stars when the watch is over. On cloudy nights 
he guesses, for water clocks and sand glasses are a later inven- 
tion. The day is divided into morning, noon and evening. 
Then “the heat of the day”’* (11. A.M. to 2 P.M.), when food is 
taken and a siesta, the ‘time of the evening meal offering’’5 (3 
P.M.), “the verge of the evening’”® (5 P.m.), when supper is 
made ready—these with sunrise and sunset complete the divi-. 
sions. “Steps” in the sun-dial of Ahaz were introduced by that 
savant from Damascus to Jerusalem, but scarcely affected popu- 
lar language, which was content with the above mentioned sim- 


Classical Review, June 1891. Expositor, March 1893. Judg. 7:19. 
4 Gen. 18:1. 51 Kings 18:29. 6 Gen. 3:8. 
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ple indications until the heathenish Greeks invaded. the Holy Land 
and polluted it with their abominations. Then for the first time 
do we read of the “hour,”* which nevertheless in the days of 
Christ had thrown out the old reckoning. * The night, also, was 
now divided into four watches instead of three * 

But even astrology had not broken up the hour into minutes. 
Astrologers were satisfied with calculating horoscopes. S. Augus- 


tine has no notion that twins might have a different horoscope? _ 


People said: ‘I will come in the course of an hour,” where our 
' forefathers said, “in a minute;” we, “in a second,” and our 
' children or grandchildren will say, “(in the tenth of a second.” 

_ Professor Ramsay holds that plain people were perplexed 
by these minute subdivisions of time, and did not use them. 
They talked of ‘the early (hour),” the third, sixth, ninth weicias 
and “the late (hour),” but neglected the others. 

_ Let us examine the evidence of the Néw Testatment on this 
interesting question. 

There are two adverbs in very common use, “early” and 
“late” (mpet and ove), and two adjectives, derived from them. 
“the early: (hour),” pwia, 0 o’clock or. sunrise, and ‘the late 
(hour) 12 o’clock or sunset. 

_ Now, we must first observe that the adverbs are used i ina 
double sense, according as they apply to the night or the day. 
The first watch of the night was called “late” (dye), and the 
last watch, “early” (mpwt), because they contained the period of 
twilight. _ But, in common use, unless the context decides other- 
wise, we may be sure that “early” and “late” do not mean the 
watches of the night, but are said with reference to the day. 
“Early ” means anything between the first streak of dawn (or, 
indeed, long before that) and seven or eight o’clock in the morn- 


ing. ‘ Late” means from five or six till midnight or beyond. 
For, as it is now, so was it then. ‘I sat up very late last night” 


may mean till 4 a.m. “I got up very early this morning” may 
méan at 3 A:-M. And so the terms overlap. For, although 
the day legally ended when darkness was established and three 


* Daniel 3:6; 4:16 (the time indicated is still vague as in dpa originally). 
Mark 13:35. 3 De civitate 2:6. 
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stars were visible, popular language necessarily disregarded legal 
absurdities. ‘“‘To-morrow’’*in the Bible always means after the 
night’s sleep is over. “Yesterday” is divided from to-day by 
the night. And S. Matthew writes, quite naturally as we might 


do, ‘‘ Late on Saturday night as it was dawning for Sunday,”* to © 


signiby 4.30 A.M., or anywhere thereabouts. 

But the adjectives, “the early (hour)” and “the late (hour)” 
are not quite identical in meaning with the adverbs. Being 
hours, they do not intrude on the night, probably never extend- 
ing into real darkness. On the other hand they trespass much 


further into the day. ‘The early (hour)” probably lasted, in 


popular language, till nearly 9 a.m.; ‘the late (hour)” certainly 
was often reckoned from 3 P.m.3 

All this proves that the word “hour,” in its popular use, 
retained its original meaning of an indefinite division of time, as 
distinguished from the strict meaning of one-twelfth of the day, 
which science was fastening upon it. 

But I cannot persuade myself that a serious historian, who 
gave dates by the hour at all, would follow the carelessness of 
country people. S. John, as a matter of fact, mentions the 
seventh* hour and the tenth,’ S. Matthew the eleventh,’ an 
apocryphal addition to Acts 19:10, the fifth and the tenth. So 
far were the New Testament writers from being tied to the third, 
sixth and ninth. S. Luke speaks of an interval of about an 
hour’? and about three hours, and S. Mark, “Could ye not 
watch with me one hour?? 

Though Professor Ramsay, therefore, has done good service, 
I cannot accept his explanation as certain. I incline myself to 
the old view of a false reading, either in S. Mark, or more proba- 


bly, in S. John. Eusebius suggests it in the latter, S. Jerome in — 


the former. In manuscripts, except those of the most expensive 
kinds, numerals were expressed for brevity’s sake by letters of 


‘the alphabet, as we express them by figures. “Third” would 


be written with a gamma (T), “sixth” with a digamma (F). 
And these two letters were so very much alike that they were 

Acts 4:3. Matt. 28:1. 3 Matt. 14:15, 23. 4John 1:40. 
SJohn 4:52. Matt. 20:6, 9. 7Luke 22:59.  *Acts 5:7. 9Mark 14:37. 
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peculiarly liable to be confused. PerhapsS. John really wrote or 
intended to write “third” (F), but a primitive copyist read 
“sixth” (F). 

That numerals really were ciated by letters of the alpha- 
bet and that the digamma was confused with other letters, is 
proved by Acts 27:37, where the true reading is, “We were in 
all on board the ship adout seventy-six souls,” though the 
common text has, “We were in all on board the ship 
two hundred and seventy-six souls.” Now C stands for two 
hundred, O for seventy and F for six. The original text ran, 
ENTWTTAOIWUWCOF-: But the second having 
been accidentally or purposely omitted, the words became 
ENTWTITACIWCOF: The British Museum manuscript 


(A) gives another reading, EsyTWTTAOTW COE 
“two hundred and seventy-five,” the digamma (F) having been 


altered into Epsilon (E). 

At any rate, our general conclusion is that the common 
explanation of two methods of calculating hours must be 
abandoned. 

That S. Mark is right, and that the crucifixion really took 
place in the forenoon, is rendered probable by two further con- 
siderations. First, time was needed to make this lingering tor- 
ture fatal. It was no uncommon case for criminals to expire at 
length from mere hunger on the cross." Besides the breaking of 
the legs, various other methods were used to accelerate death. 
They were suffocated by the smoke of fires lighted below or 
were torn inepieces by wild beasts. Now Pilate, who was 
required by the Romans to respect Jewish law, knew that the 
bodies could not remain suspended beyond sunset on any day,” 
much less on the Sabbath. He would, therefore, be anxious to 
secure as long a time as possible for the law to take vengeance. 
Secondly, the scene plainly consisted of two parts, the first of 
which was characterized by gibes, merriment and triumph, the 
next by dread, silence and misgivings. The darkness will 
account for the change. Three hours of brutal enjoyment were 
succeeded by three of superstitious terror. For the wicked are 


*Trench, Studies in the Gospels, p. 310. ? Deut. 21:23. 
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superstitious beyond the understanding of good men, and nature 
seemed, with its heavy storm clouds at midday, to be conspiring 
against them. We need not believe that they carried lanterns 
about, as the unimaginative author of the newly discovered 
“Gospel according to S. Peter” supposed. But they confessed, 
“Truly this man was a son of God,” they smote their breasts 
and returned, saddened and solemnized, to their homes. 
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SECTARIANISM AND MISSIONS AS ILLUSTRATED IN 
MOGHAMMEDANISM. 


By Dean A. WALKER, 
Auburndale, Mass. 


The efforts of recent ecclesiastical councils, and the in- 
creasing desire throughout the Christian Church, to bring to- 
gether in more fraternal union the many sects into which 
Christianity is divided, is a most hopeful sign of the times, and 
the coming Congress of Religions is expected to do much in pro- 
moting a more liberal spirit, not only between Christian sects, 
but between Christians and followers of other religions. Much 
has been said of the evils of sectarianism in retarding the prog- 
ress of the gospel in heathen countries, both as wasting the 
energies of the church at home and furnishing an argument 
against Christianity in the mouths of the non-Christian world 


abroad. The former is no doubt a serious objection. Where — 


sectarian spirit runs high the church has little time for work 
among the heathen, and the duplication of forces in the foreign 
field, where several denominations contend for the possession of 
the same corner of the vineyard, is a waste of energy, and is apt to 
confuse the mind of the native convert or result in a aegage wie’ J 
type of conversion. 

But that sectarian division is in itself an argument against 
Christianity is not so valid an objection, nor should Christian 


missionaries be too ready to admit it to be such when arguing with’ 


learned representatives of other religions. Inthe first place, it is 
probable that the great majority of those with whom the mission- 
ary has to deal know nothing of the existence of such differ- 
ences in the church. And secondly, to such as have heard of 
them and are disposed to cite them as an objection to 
Christianity, the missionary should be able to point out, first, 
that granting division to be an evil, there is no other religion 
15 
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qualified to cast the first stone at Christianity on this score; and 
secondly, that division, so far as it concerns only the intellectual 
belief and not the underlying motive of Christianity, is only a 
differentiation, and therefore a sign not of weakness or on but 
of life. 

I wish to take some illustrations of these last two points 
from the history and present condition of Islam. The preaching 
of the unity of God, the fundamental article of Mohammed’s 
creed, is by many supposed to have secured a remarkable uni- 
formity of belief among his followers; but such is by no means 
the fact. A little acquaintance with the internal economy of 
Islam will reveal that it has numbered nearly as many sects as 
Christianity. George Sale, in one of the sections introductory 
to his translation of the Quran, says that the Mohammedans 
themselves claim to have seventy-three sects, and consider it a 
mark of their superiority over the Sabians, Jews, and Christians, 
who have only seventy, seventy-one, and seventy-two respec- 
tively. The experienced traveler and close observer, Palgrave, 
after remarking that every field, however rugged, will at a 
sufficient distance appear like an unbroken surface, goes on to 
say: ‘In no part of the world is there more of secret division, 
aversion, misbelief (taking Mohammedanism for our standard), 
and unbelief, than in those very lands which to a superficial sur- 
vey seem absolutely identified.in the common creed of the Coran 
and its author.” 

Nor are these divisions of Islam merely nominal or super- 
ficial. Sectarian animosity has raged as fiercely between differ- 
ent bodies in Islam as it ever has between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, and in their religious wars Moslems have swung 
their scimitars and mown each other down as if they took it 
quite literally that ‘‘all flesh is grass.” It is said that when 
Sultan Selim I. Set out for the war against Persia, which was to. 
be a religious war, a contest between Sunnee and Sheah, the 
Ulema at Constantinople, the highest religious body of the state, 
declared an opinion that there was more merit in killing one 
Sheah than in putting seventy Christians to death. 

It would be possible also to show, and this is the main point 
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to be made, that the divisions in Islam have arisen in the same 
ways and from the same causes that have produced division in 
the Christian Church: There is first the grand division between 
Sunnee and Sheah, arising like that between the Eastern and 
Western churches in a difference of opinion as to certain forms, 
and as to the authoritative successor and representative of the 
founder of the religion. There were the Motazalites, differing 
from the orthodox on the question of predestination. There 
have been quite recently the Wahhabites, bent like the Protes- 
tants on returning to first principles and abjuring the worship of 
saints and relics, or like the Puritans compelling attendance at 
church and requiring simplicity of dress. There were the 
Kherejites and Carmathians, attempting like the iconoclasts of 
the Reformation period to overturn by force the existing order 
of things. The Hanefites, Hanbalites, Melekites, and Shafeites, 
as followers of certain great teachers, correspond to Calvinists 
and Arminians, and there are the numerous orders of Derwishes 
corresponding to the monastic orders of Christendom. 

In both these religions the underlying causes of division are 
the same —differences in religious temperament, differences in 
the interpretation of the sacred oracles, infection from contact 
with other religious systems; and then in the case of Islam there 
is the additional reason that the original system itself fails to 
meet some of the deepest needs of the human soul. From this 
last cause arose in Islam the idea of the divine Imamate, to satisfy 
that longing for an abiding presence and a returning leader 
which Christianity satisfies by the Holy Spirit and Christ. The 
need of a mediator finds expression as in some forms of Chris- 
tianity in the invocation of saints and the veneration of relics, 
while the sense of the mysterious, and the longing for more 
light on questions that seem never to have troubled the author 
of the Quran, have given rise to such mystic bodies as the Druzes 
and the Derwishes. Mysticism has come in through contact 
with the early religions of Persia, and Gnostic influences from the 
side of Egypt; and there are even said to be traces of Christianity 
—a Eucharist and a Trinity —among the Nusairiyeh of Northern 
Lebanon. 
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Enough has been said to show that Islam is by no means 
homogeneous, and doubtless the same could be shown to be true 
in any other of the world’s great religions, and due to the same 
causes. Sectarian division in any religion shows that some one 
somewhere has been doing some thinking, and so is a sign of life. ~ 
There is no reason therefore for the Christian Church to apolo- 
gize for its many divisions, but only that it should see to it that 
the various sects, each supplying some need or suiting some 
temperament, should supplement and not antagonize each other; 
and that in the presence of the common enemy Christians should 
make it evident that they are one in purpose, rejoicing]in the 
success of one as the success of all. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRIESTHOOD IN 
ISRAEL AND EGYPT—A COMPARISON. 


By HENRY BREASTED, 
Berlin University. 


Egyptian history divides itself naturally into three epochs — 
the old, middle, and late; these three epochs are denominated 
among Egyptologists the Old, the Middle, and the New Empire, 
respectively." On the basis of history, and partially so of arche- 
ology, this division has long been recognized among scholars. 
But more fully in the archeology, and for the first Ame in the 
language, this division has been demonstrated by Professor Erman 
of this University. With incalculable industry and enormous 
learning, he has shown how the language of the Old and Middle 
Empire is to be sharply distinguished from that of the. New 
Empire, there being little more resemblance between them than 
between the speech of Piers Plowman and our colloquial English 
of to-day. It is quite natural to suppose that there would obtain 
also the same difference in daily customs, in thought and in relig- 
ious life and practices, and such is found to be the case. Of the 
development in the Egyptian priesthood no exhaustive or detailed 
study has ever been made, but enough has been done, almost 
solely through the investigations of Erman, to establish in its 
main features the ecclesiastical and priestly tendency in the three 
chief periods. 

*Erman, accepting for the older history a system of the latest possible dates, 


" gives the following : In the Old Empire these dates might be raised by as much as 500 
years, and in the New Empire by 100 or 200 years. 
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In the Old Empire religion had not yet assumed the promi- 
nent position in the life of the people which it afterward gained, 
and the priesthood is naturally an office whose duties are exer- 
cised by nearly every person of any prominence. Very few 
memorials of the Old Empire mention any person who had not 
officiated as priest ; and this was in no sense his peculiar calling, 
for he regularly occupied some office of his town or province as 
his proper avocation, while the duties of the priesthood were only 
casual and subordinate. There was, however, a small class dis- 
tinctively priestly, and at Memphis and Heliopolis there was even 
a chief priest with his peculiar title. This office, at so remote a 
period, shows the extreme antiquity of these two sanctuaries, and 
demonstrates that even here we stand at a considerable distance 
from the beginning, which is still far back of our historical 
knowledge. Yet the Old Empire quite justifies the conclusion, 
apart from the two sanctuaries above named, that the priesthood, 
if now no longer the common property it once was, has but just 
emerged from that primeval state of its development. One very 
significant evidence of this is the fact that the priests of this 
epoch wear no costume or insignia of any sort which would indi- 
cate their office. They are not to be distinguished from any 
other Egyptian citizen of the period. This is true even of the 
chief priest of Heliopolis or Memphis. 

The period between the sixth and the eleventh eae of 
course, offers no material for tracing the development, but when 
the darkness clears and the Middle Empire has begun, a definite 
progress is discernible. It seems to keep pace with the tendency 
toward solar monotheism, which, beginning already in the Middle 
Empire, made rapid advances in the opening dynasties of the 
New Empire. Of the innumerable private monuments of the 
twelfth dynasty, not one carries a title showing that a layman has 
exercised priestly functions as his natural privilege. No public 
officer or prominent citizen has recorded in his title the casual and 
supplementary office of priest, which was the universal rule in the 
Old Empire. Asa seeming compensation for this, however, in 
the festal procession of the god, which occurred once a month, 
the laymen might participate. This at least was the case with 
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the jackal- gods Anubis and Wepw’ut at Siut, and of Osiris at Aby- 
dos and probably elsewhere. The priestly office has become 
exclusive, and to this there is but one exception, viz., the prince 
of a zomos still inserts in his long title the antique designation 
which his fathers wore in the Old Empire and has now become 
meaningless. Notwithstanding this exception, a distinctively 
‘priestly class has arisen, as such, since the Old Empire, and has 
succeeded in excluding the laity from its ranks. The priests 
now wear a costume denoting their position, and consisting sim- 
ply of the short apron or kilt, which was the ordinary costume 
of the Old Empire, but is now long antiquated ; just as the 
Roman toga, with some modifications, is the historical origin of 
much of the official costume of the Catholic clergy. The office, 
further, has become hereditary, and thus its exclusiveness is 
maintained. Rank within the cult, however, is not inherited, and 
is always within the gift of the king. The son of the leading 
priest enjoys no advantage as such, but the priestly community 
is as yet very small. Of the two sanctuaries of which we know 
the most in this period, Siut and Abydos, the former. pos- 
sessed ten and the latter five regularly installed priests. Their 
income of dues was insignificant and barely sufficient for their 
‘maintenance. “All this is quite in accord with the subordinate 
position which religion still occupies, even in the Middle Empire. 
We are accustomed to think of the Egyptians as a people nota- 
bly religious, given to religious rites and customs innumerable, 
but this is not the case in the two older periods of which we have 
just spoken. It is not until the New Empire that the tremendous 
influence exerted by the popular faith comes to be the chief ele- 
ment in the culture of this antique people. 

Passing into the New Empire, which so suddenly and won- 
drously develops after the expulsion of the so-called shepherd 
kings, the student of the monument finds himself ushered into a 
new world. The old simplicity, of which there were still traces 
in the Middle Empire, has passed away forever, and given place 
to a developed and complex civilization, preserved to us in 
innumerable remains, bewildering us in their vastness, variety, 
and extent. Not the least among the tremendous changes 
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noticeable is the now prominent position occupied by religion 
and religious rites. The identification of all local gods by their 
respective adherents, with the sun, and the resulting tendency to 


monotheism, is now universal. The literature of ritual and . 


mythology is rapidly growing ; especially the ritual of the dead, 
already existent as a germ in the Middle Empire, is now devel- 


oping to an enormous bulk, to form the so-called “ Book of the 


Dead,” in which the older germ mentioned forms the 17th chap- 
ter. It is needless to state that the priesthood, as an organic 
element in this evolution, keeps even pace with it. More truly 
than in the Middle Empire is the priestly class now an exclusive 
and growing community. In addition to a distinguishing cos- 
tume, partly that of the Middle Empire and partly the archaic 
style of the fourth dynasty, every priest was obliged to shave 
the head ; and, although this was practiced in some other profes- 
sions also, the wearer then replaced his natural head-dress by an 
artificial wig. This, however, was not permitted the priest, and 
his cleanly shaven head, never covered, even under the broiling 
Egyptian sun, was thus a never-failing sign of his office. At 
this period, too, for the first time, do we find a complex grada- 
tion of rank within the personnel of the sanctuary. Its members 
were divided into five classes, at the head of @hich stood the 
high priest. The laity, of course, enjoy no participation in the 
service, not even in the festal- procession of the god. But to 
meet the demands of the elaborate ritual, music was necessary, 
and this is supplied by bands of women playing the sistrum. 
All women of rank exercised this function. I do not know of a 
grave tablet in the Royal Museum in Berlin, dating from this 
period, containing the name of a lady of rank who is not 
accorded this title of kem’at, or singer. The same is true in all 
collections. 

Among the innumerable temples that dotted the land, that 
of Ammon at Thebes was, for some reason unknown to us, by 
far the most popular. Especially by the kings was particular 
favor shown to this sanctuary and its god. King after king of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties enumerates his gifts to 
the god, and they often foot up to enormous sums. The great 
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papyrus Harris, 133 feet long and containing seventy - nine pages, 
is nothing more than an itemized statement of the presents of 
Rameses III. to this temple, into the hands of whose cult fields 
and gardens, jewels and gold, flocks and herds, were gradually 
gathered, till its fortune was second only to the Pharaoh’s own, 
and compared with which that of any other god was but a hand- 
ful. By aseemingly very dangerous line of policy, the kings 
began gradually bringing other priestly communities under the 
control of the high priest of Ammon, until even the ancient 
sanctuaries of Heliopolis and Memphis surrendered their titles 
and authority to him. ; 

Of the army of scribes, overseers, and assistants necessary to 
administer the vast wealth and conduct the ceremonies of his 
own and subordinate sanctuaries, it is not necessary to speak. 
The natural results of this policy of centralization, and the con- 
sequent fostering of so great a rival power in the state, will sug- 
gest themselves to the reader. The power of the Ramessides, 
the kings of the twentieth dynasty, gradually and surely de- 
clined, until the high priest of Ammon, Hrihor, unseated . Ram- 
eses XII. from the throne, assumed the royal station himself, and 
became the founder of the priestly twenty-first dynasty. His 
line lasted for a hundred years, and, as far as domestic policy 
is concerned, might have continued its supremacy without diffi- 
culty. But the attack of the Libyan Sheshonk, who founded the 
next or twenty-second dynasty, brought the reign of the priest- 
kings to a close. 

The above outline of Egyptian priestly history recognizes the 
main lines of the development. To the reader who is familiar with 
the growth of the priesthood in Israel, many analogous features 
have doubtless been suggested. A brief sketch of the line of devel- 
opment among the Hebrews will afford a full basis for comparison, 

The narratives of the patriarchal period which the J docu- 
- ment’ in Genesis furnishes, show plainly that among the primi- 

The limits of this article will not permit the statement of the results of criticism 
-in its partition of the Hexateuch into the documents variously designated, but if at all 
referred to here, they are indicated by J (Jehovist), E (Elohist), JE (a combination of 


the two), D (Deuteronomy), and P (Priests’ Code). Their chronological order is prob- 
ably that in which they are given. 
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tive people here pictured there was no priesthood. Every 
father of a family, by virtue of his position as such, exercised 
priestly functions, and conducted the simple ceremonies which 
accompanied the sacrifice in this archaic age. Whatever legisla- 
tion upon the limitation of the priesthood Moses may have left, 
the history after the settlement in Canaan certainly shows that it 
followed a course of gradual development toward a distinct 
exclusiveness. This appears in the Book of Judges. In the 
body of the book (chapters 3 to 16) there is no trace of any 
priestly cult, nor any indication that the priesthood was followed 
as a calling. Indeed, the instances of sacrifice narrated (Gideon 
and Manoah) demonstrate quite the contrary. Later, however, 
not long before the beginning of the kingdom, we find at Shiloh 
an established and hereditary priesthood—the family of Eli. 
Yet the story of Samuel shows how far this was from being an 
exclusive community. The development of a priesthood, and 
the habit of coming to a common sanctuary, are of course syn- 
chronous, for the whole presentation in Judges shows that where 
these did not exist, or were not within convenient distance, the 
right of sacrifice was practiced by the father, or, as in the case 
of Micah (chap. 17), by one of the sons. The family of Eli was 
probably Levite, and one of two things is at this period possible: 
there was either a tendency toward an exclusive priestly class, 
who were subsequently given the name Levites or a family 
of Levitical birth, and descended from that of the law-giver, 
were inclined to take up the duties of the priesthood, and 
by the people were regarded as particularly suited to that 
office. The latter supposition would better explain the desire of 
Micah to secure for himself a Levite, to install whom he deposes 
his son. He furnishes us with the original method of procedure 
in installing a priest. 

In the period of. Kings the same method is observable. The 
king appoints his household priest or priests just as Micah did in 
the time of the Judges. As the kingdom became more worthy of 
the name, it is natural that the priesthood of the royal house- 
hold should come to occupy a position of some prominence, as 
in the case of the two leading priests appointed by David, viz., 
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Abiathar and Zadok. The former was the sole survivor of the 
family of Eli (eighty-five persons) destroyed at Nob by Saul, 
and is appointed by David for kindness shown himself by the 
priestly family to which he belonged. Zadok, however, belongs 
neither to the family of Eli, nor has he Levitical connection, and 
the occasion of his selection is not clear. Connection by any 
special lineage, however, is not necessary. The king retains the 
privilege of officiating himself or of appointing his sons (2 Sam. 
8:18) to perform the same office. Solomon’s banishment of 
Abiathar doubtless narrows the limits of the priestly household 
in the capital to the family of Zadok, but Solomon himself, as 
usual, exercises priestly functions. Outside of the capital, as 
subsequent examples show, sacrifice was offered at the pleasure 
of the offerer. 

When the kingdom is divided, the northern tribes live entire- 
ly on the old lines. Jeroboam selected priests who were not 
Levites, but in this he simply exercised his right as head of the 
tribes and according to custom, just as David had done less than 
eighty years before him. Priestly privileges and the priestly 
community, however, were well defined before Samaria fell.* 

In Judah, under the fostering care of one royal house, the 
priesthood flourished, but always under the headship of the king ; 
even down to the captivity, when Ezekiel is the first to assert its 
independence. Occupying through long generations so influen- 
tial a position in the sanctuary of the capital, its community of 
priests, and especially the family of Zadok, became gradually 
more and more exclusive, and the priesthood in general a more 
distinct calling. In the book of Deuteronomy the priesthood 
stands forth a clearly defined inviolable cultus, every member of 
which is a Levite, and of which every Levite is a member. We no 
longer find any blood relative of the priestly community pursu- 
ing a worldly calling as in the time of Zadok, when one of his 
sons is a member of Solomon’s court (1 Kgs 14:2). Likewise 
no man not of Levitical birth may enter the priestly ranks. Lest 

* This is evident from Deut. 33, a product of the northern kingdom and known as 


the Blessing of Moses, wherein those who follow the priestly calling comprise a defi- 
nitely recognized class and body parallel with the tribal organizations themselves. 
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_ the discontinuance of the sacrifice outside of the capital in 


accordance with the Deuteronomic enactment should disfran- 
chise the priesthood of the countryside, they are allowed to 
enjoy priestly privileges, if they will go up to the city and sacri- 
fice with their brethren in the temple. Evidently the Zadokites 
of the capital were sufficiently strong to prevent their country 
brethren from taking advantage of this clause, for according to 
2 Kgs 23: 9 they were not received as Deuteronomy enacts. 
This exclusion of them is justified by Ezekiel (chap. 44) on the 
ground that the service which they had conducted upon the 
high places of the land, was sinful, and their degradation from 
office a just punishment for this sin. Thus the priests who had 
officiated outside the capital, lost their priestly rank and are 
henceforth known as Levites (though Ezekiel does not yet call 
them such) to distinguish them from the true priests. The lat- 
ter are of course likewise Levites according to the older designa- 
tion, but the term is now never used for the legitimate priests, 
but reserved exclusively for their degraded brethren who now 
become temple servants, to perform its most menial duties. 

Three advances, therefore, are made from an unlimited exer- 
cise of the priestly function to (1) a priesthood of the sanctu- 
aries and especially of the royal house and temple, but not 
exclusive; (2) the exclusive legalization of the Levitical priest- 
hood (Deut.) ; (3) a distinction within the ranks of the priest- 
hood, between true priests and the degraded Levites. 

Outside of the Levitical legislation, the distinction between 
true priests and Levites is found only in Chronicles and Ezra- 
Nehemiah. Here a further development among the returned exiles 
is observable —singers, doorkeepers, and Nethinim having been 
added to the personnel of the temple. To supply the deficiency 
in the number of the Levites (for but a handful of them were 
willing to return from the exile to their degraded rank) foreign- 
ers were called in to fill these subordinate positions, required by 
the now elaborate ritual. In course of time all these subordi- 
nates came to be called Levites. 

There is another and the most important peculiarity of the 
post-exilic cult, of which we have not yet spoken, 7. ¢., the High 
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Priest. Evidence is abundant that already in the time of the 
Kings, there was a leading priest in Jerusalem, and in the time 
of Jeremiah a system of divisions within the priestly community 
may be distinguished. But the fact that Ezekiel, notwithstand- 
ing his elaborate presentation of the new temple and its service, 
nowhere alludes to the unique office which the High Priest after- 
ward clothed, shows that no such office existed previous to the 
exile. After the return, however, the situation is strikingly differ- 
ent. The old relation between prince and priest subsists no longer. 
Zerubbabel, a lineally descended prince of the house of David, 
after some mention disappears, and Joshua, the now acknowl- 
edged High Priest, his office glorified and exalted, becomes the 
head of the people, and Zechariah is finally directed to make a 
diadem of silver and gold and crown him (6:9-11). Thus does 
the spiritually exalted head of the people attain the exclusive 
rule. He is practically king. He wears the royal purple and 
his death marks the amnesty of the fugitive in the city of refuge. 
As the true priesthood stands raised above the Levites, so now 
the High Priest is exalted above his fellows, and becomes the 
apex of the state. 

Respecting temple dues, suffice it to say that their number 
and magnitude keep pace with the development above traced, 
until in the post-exilic cultus they were enormous. The priests 
received practically everything, including a double tithe (to suit 
conflicting enactments in Deuteronomy and Leviticus). Yet out 
of all this they did not maintain the sacrifice, as was the old cus- 
tom when everything was paid the king, but a poll tax of a third 
of a shekel was imposed in addition for this purpose. 

The development of the priesthood in these two nations 
makes it evident that they present many points of similarity. 
From that beginning in the family, through centuries to the attain- 
ment of the most highly organized priesthood, the development 
among both Israelites and Egyptians moved along the same lines. 
In that earliest period a priesthood did not yet exist, as we 
have seen, in Israel; but in Egypt this phase is already past 
at the earliest point where the history reveals itself to us. 
What we find in the Old Empire is, roughly speaking, parallel 
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with the earlier period of the kings in Israel, when David had his 
leading priests, like Zadok and Abiathar ; such as the Pharaoh had 
at Memphis and Heliopolis. The Middle Empire, with its strictly 
exclusive cult, is Egypt’s Deuteronomic period. Finally, the 
New Empire, with a priesthood of five grades, enormously 
wealthy, conducting an elaborate and magnificent service, and 
subject to a high priest, who is ultimately crowned, presents us 
with the same main features which characterize the legislation of 
P and the post-exilic history. Many other resemblances, many 
marked differences too, will occur to every reader, but need not 
be followed here. 

The fact that the development in Egypt began and was almost 
complete before that in Israel had commenced, or that the former 
consumed 2,500 years and the latter not a third so long, is no 
argument against the similarity. For the question is not one of 
the period of time in which the evolution took place, but of the 
evolution itself as taking place in both cases according to the 
same laws. By this the writer would not be understood as put- 
ting the two priesthoods upon the same level. What is here 
compared is only external form ; the content in the case of Israel 
is infinitely higher, and the divine ideas which its priesthood 
embodies are incomparably more spiritual than anything Egypt 
at her best was able to attain. But it is the purpose of this com- 
parison to show that in all the non-essentials of outward form the 
priesthood in Israel followed only the laws of development com- 
mon to other nations. That this form was given a higher mean- 
ing than any other priesthood ever expressed is evident, but the 
message which Israel brought to the world is not less divine 
though it was written with “the pen of a man.” 
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HOW ROME GOVERNED THE PROVINCES. 


By PROFESSOR W. C. MOREY, 
The University of Rochester. 


To the student of political and of religious history alike, the | 
story of Rome’s career—her dominion and her downfall—is always 
a subject of fascinating interest. To Professor Freeman, Rome 
appears as the centre of universal history ; to Professor Schaff, as 
the herald of Christianity. To Niebuhr, Rome was a mighty sea 
into which all the civilizations of antiquity emptied themselves, 
and from which all the civilizations of the modern world have 
taken their rise ; to Augustine, the wreck of the Roman Empire 
furnished a foundation for the City of God. Nearly all the insti- 
tutions of Rome seem to possess a kind of sacred as well as sec- 
ular significance. The basilica in which sat her courts of justice 
became the models of Christian temples. The language of her 
statesmen and poets became the vehicle of Christian ritual and 
song. The gigantic network of roads over which marched her 
victorious armies were trodden by the missionaries of the Cross. 
The imperial power which subdued and organized the Mediterra- 
nean world also gave an external victory and unity to the Chris- 
tian church. 

This twofold interest which attaches to nearly everything 
that is Roman is, of course, due to the peculiar and close relation 
existing between Christianity and the political system into which 
it was born. The Roman Empire, indeed, furnished the environ- 
ment of early Christianity. Born in a Roman province, the 
Founder of the new religion affirmed that the duties of men 
included their obligations to Cesar as well as their obligations to 
God. St. Paul, in becoming an apostle to the Gentiles, became in 
fact a missionary to the Roman provincials; and, while perform- 
ing his duties as a Christian preacher, also cherished his rights as 
a Roman citizen. The early Christians, while seeking to build up 
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a kingdom which was not of this world, could not entirely disen- 
tangle themselves from the all-encircling influence of Rome. 
Whether we read of the birth of Christianity in the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures, or its pitiful struggles during the period of per- 
secutions, or its triumph as the established religion of the state, we 
must always feel that its external history was largely conditioned 
by the laws, the institutions, and policy of Rome. On this 
account the knowledge of the Roman system of government, 
especially during the first century, seems to be a necessary aux- 
iliary to the study of the New Testament. Within the space 
allotted to this article it will be possible to indicate only in a 
very general way the character of Rome’s provincial government, 
and the burdens and benefits which it involved. 

Those who are accustomed to examine the government of 
Rome in order to find the causes of its decline and fall, are often 
inclined to overlook the causes of its growth and greatness. That 
Rome fell at all may be sufficient to indicate that her government 
possessed elements of weakness ; but that she preserved her domin- 
ion in the West for twelve hundred years after the founding of 
the city, and in the East for a thousand years longer, is certainly 
an evidence that her political system possessed some remarka- 
ble elements of strength. In seeking for a generalization to 
indicate the political progress of the world, Professor Fiske 
declares that the principle of the Oriental world was conquest 
without incorporation; of the Roman world, conquest with incorpo- 
ration but without representation ; of the modern world, incorpo- 
ration together with representation. This is sufficiently concise 
to indicate the source of Rome’s political strength. When she 
conquered the Mediterranean world she did not rest upon her 
conquests. The goal of her achievements was not dominion, but 
organization. It was not by her sword, but by her law, that she 
desired to rule the nations. 

The attitude which the imperial city assumed with reference 
to her provinces seems to have grown out of a policy which may 
be said to be almost coeval with the founding of the city itself. 
According to the received theory, Rome sprang into existence 
by the union of three distinct tribes, or hilltowns, which came to 
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‘ form the integral elements of a single body politic. Such a cor- 
porate union gave her strength to compete successfully with the 
neighboring towns of Latium, and, with the pacification of that 
territory, she learned that the granting of liberty was the price 
of loyalty. The Latin towns, while obliged to acknowledge 
the supremacy of Rome, were permitted to retain their rights 
of local government, and also to share with Roman citizens the 
civil rights incident to commercial and matrimonial relations — 
the commercium and connubium. ‘With the extension of the Roman 
power over the Italian peninsula, conquest was followed in a 
greater or less degree by incorporation. By granting a variety 
of privileges to the different towns in Italy, according to their 
degrees of loyalty, Rome was able not only to retain her suprem- 
acy, but also gradually to bring her subjects into a corporate union — 
with herself. This process of union was, it is true, often too slow 
for many of her subjects, and under the later Republic was has- 
tened by the forcible demands of the allied towns. After the 
Social War, however, and the legislation which resulted from it, 
the incorporation of the Latin towns became practically. com- 
plete, and Rome and Italy were one. 

While this policy, which might be called one of progressive 
incorporation, was growing up in Italy, the limits of the Roman 
dominion were slowly encircling the countries washed by the Med- 
iterranean. When once fairly drawn beyond the natural bounds 
of Italy, whether by hostile intrigues or by friendly gifts, her 
passion for conquest was inflamed; and no limits seemed to her 
secure short of those fixed by Augustus—the Rhine and the 
Danube on the north, the Euphrates on the east, the sands of 
Arabia and Africa on the south, and the ocean on the west. 

To govern this vast domain of heterogeneous elements was a 
task for which Rome herself seemed at first not fully prepared. Her 
provincial system was largely the result both of experiment and 
of evolution, and the extension of the system which had already 
grown up in Italy. Her great practical insight enabled her to see 
that the provincial cities, like the Italian towns, could not at first 
be treated alike; and hence the most marked feature of her gov- 
ernment was its pliancy and adaptability. While she had a love 
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for supremacy, she had no passion for uniformity. The barba- ° 
rian West and the civilized East were almost two separate worlds; 
and she adjusted her rule to the existing arrangement of each. 
It is true that she broke up all confederacies and combinations 
which threatened her supremacy; but she at the same time 
respected the local institutions which had already become a part 
of the life of her provincial subjects. In Sicily the entire judi- 
cial and financial system of the king of Syracuse was maintained ; 
the old method of taxation by tithes was preserved, and afforded 
no cause of complaint until the scandalous governorship of Verres. 
In Greece the local government suffered very little change, and 
even the confederacies were allowed to exist so far as they were 
merely religious in their character. In Egypt the territorial and 
political arrangements of the Ptolemies became the groundwork 
of the provincial government, and it is said that the people 
looked upon the Roman governor as a sort of vice-king, who. 
had stepped into their throne. In Palestine, before the curator- 
ship was established, the Jews retained their own local institu- 
tions, and were ruled by governors chosen from their own people. 
In connection with the adaptability of the Roman rule, and 
the respect paid to existing arrangements, should be noticed the 
gradual extension of the Roman franchise and the policy of pro- 
gressive incorporation similar to that which had prevailed in Italy. 
The towns or cities of the province, like those in Italy, formed 
the basis of the Roman administration. Guizot regards the 
whole Roman empire as simply an organization of cities. The 
province was, in fact, nothing but a group of towns in a given 
territory placed under control of a governor appointed by the 
central authority. There was the same gradation of privileges 
among the provincial towns as had already existed in Italy. 
For the sake of clearness we may group the various provincial 
towns as follows: First, Roman towns, including (2) Roman 
colonies and municipia, and (d) Latin colonies and municipia ; 
and, secondly, non- Roman towns, including (a) free towns, 
allied and non-allied, and (6) tributary or stipendiary towns. 
The Roman towns, in general, were those which possessed, 
either in whole or in part the Roman franchise, and were organ- 
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ized upona Roman model. The difference between a colony 
and a municipium was mainly a difference of origin—the former 
being a body of citizens sent into the province, the latter a body 
of provincials admitted into the state. The colony might be 
called a child by birth, the municipium a child by adoption. But 
the two terms were sometimes interchangeable, and the same 
constitutional form characterized them both. The more import- 
ant distinction among Roman towns—whether colonies or muni- 
cipia—consisted in the fact that some possessed the full Roman 
franchise, while others possessed only the Latin right of com- 
mercium. Alexandria, Troas, Antioch in Pisidia, and Philippi 
were full Roman colonies. Their inhabitants possessed equal 
rights with those of the imperial city. Their municipal consti- 
tution was modeled after that of Rome. They passed their 
own municipal laws, levied their own taxes, and administered 
justice under their own charter, or the law by which their towns 
had each been constituted a municipality. 

_ The non- Roman towns were, of course, thosé which had not 
received the Roman franchise or the Roman form of govern- 
ment.. But a wide difference separated those which were free— 
civitates libere —and those which were tributary —civitates stipen- 
diarig. The free cities, whether such by treaty or by sufferance, 
were permitted to retain their own government, and were secure 
from foreign interference. They were generally relieved from 
the garrisons of Roman soldiers, and from the insignia of Roman 
officers. Such cities were the Syrian Antioch, Tyre, Tarsus, 
Rhodes, Thessalonica, Athens, and nearly all the cities of 
Greece. While the inhabitants of these towns did not possess 
Roman citizenship by virtue of their residence, they might as 
individuals receive the franchise as a special gift, or by birth 
from one who had already received it, as was the case with 
St. Paul. But the large majority of non-Roman towns were 
not-free, but tributary ; and while they were generally permitted 
to retain their own internal government and laws, they were 
obliged to bear the chief burdens of the Roman rule. ee 

But with all the variety of privileges which marked the pro- 
vincial towns, there was a constant and growing tendency to 
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assimilate them to the condition of Roman colonies and municipia, 
until with the edict of Caracalla (215 A. D.) all the free-born 
subjects of the Roman world were granted the full rights of 
citizenship. Thus it was that the policy of conquest was attended 
by the policy of incorporation. 

A group of towns ina given rentiney--- however diverse may 
have been the privileges granted to them at the time of their 
conquest — were constituted a province by the appointment of a 
governor and the passage of a “lex provincie”’ which defined in 
a general way the authority delegated to the provincial officers. 
The “dex provincie” may be regarded as a sort of charter, or 
written constitution, intended to secure the persons and the prop- 
erty of the provincials from the uncertainty and caprice of their 
different officials. To the governor was given the military and 
judicial, to the quzstor the financial, administration. These offi- 
cers, with their subordinates, were supposed to rule the province, 
not according to their own will, but according to the law of the 
Senate. Ifthe provincial government under the republic was 
accompanied by great evils, it was due not so much to the law 
as to the fact that the law could not make upright men. The 
Roman governors were frequently men in whom all real public 
spirit had died out, and while they may have appeared impartial 
in the administration of civil justice, and have been compelled 
to respect many of the constitutional rights of the cities, were yet 
evidently disposed to seize every opportunity to benefit them- 


‘selves at the expense of their subjects. Although it was a law 


that every governor was answerable, at the expiration of his 
term, for the character of his administration, it was too often the 
case that these officers were not held legally responsible for the 
performance of those duties which the “lex provincie” or the 
imperial commission required. 

The chief burdens which rested upon the people of the 
provinces may be summed up as military and financial— the 
levy and the tribute. Weare accustomed to think of the Romans 
as pre-eminently a military people. If we confined our atten- 
tion to the period of conquest during the Republic, when 
every man was subject to military service, and when the energies 
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of the state were for the most part devoted to foreign conquest, 
such a characterization would not be far from correct. But with 
the establishment of the Empire, and the development of the 
standing army, there was a manifest decay of the martial spirit. 
The military burdens which rested upon the Roman people under 
the early Empire were far less severe than those which now rest 
upon most of the countries of modern Europe, In the reign of 
Tiberius the total number of troops has been estimated at 320,- 
ooo men. Gibbon estimates the population of the Empire at 
about 120,000,000. To-day Germany, with a population of 47,- 
000,000, supports a permanent army of 492,000 men; and France, 
with 38,000,000 of people, supports an army of 555,000 men. 
Or, to put the comparison in another form, the chief countries 
which now occupy the territory of the Roman Empire are Spain, 
France (including Algeria and Tunis), Italy, Greece, and Tur- 
key (including the tributary states). These countries have a 
population of about 121,000,000, or a little more than that which 
Gibbon assigns to the Roman Empire. But the permanent 
armies of these countries, when reckoned ona peace footing, 
number more than 1,130,000 men; while the war force of these 
countries amounts to more than 4,500,000 men (Statesman's 
Year- Book for 1890). With such facts as these staring us in 
the face, we are hardly in a position to declaim loudly against 
the military burdens resting upon the Roman provincials. 

But the most grievous burden which the provincials were 
compelled to endure was that resulting from taxation. To sup- 
port the armies, to provide for a host of civil officials, to keep 
in repair the public works, to support the worship of the state, 
to feed the populace and to pension the soldiers, to provide for 
the public spectacles and sports, to meet the luxurious and prod- 
igal expenditures of the emperors,—required the use of nearly 
every form of revenue—taxes upon arable land, upon pasture 
land, upon the produce of the soil, upon mines, upon incomes, 
upon wares and slaves sold in the market, upon inheritances, 
upon imposts. But the most oppressive and corrupting feature 
of the financial system was the method of farming the revenue. 
Instead of collecting the taxes through state officers, the taxes 
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were let out toa society of publicani, who guaranteed to the 
state a certain amount of revenue. The state was thus spared 
the expense of collection, but the province itself suffered 
greatly for this convenience. The publicani were authorized to 
collect only the amount imposed by law, but every temptation 
existed for corruption and extortion. The service, which was 
ostensibly undertaken for the state, was perverted to private 
gains; and the system of “spoils” thus introduced resulted not 
only in robbing the provinces, but also in undermining public 
virtue and official integrity. 

Over against these burdens may be mentioned certain bene- 
fits which the provincials derived from the Roman rule; and 
chief among these were the reign of comparative peace within 
the provinces, and the introduction of a universal system of law. 
It is of course possible to exaggerate the importance of the Pax 
Romana, as it is also possible to depreciate its significance. 
With the exception of the conquest of Britain and the wars of 
Trajan, there were no important wars of aggression undertaken 
from the time of Augustus to that of Marcus Aurelius. The 
most unjust military act of the early Empire was without doubt 
the reduction of Jerusalem. With these exceptions it may be 
said that the Empire was devoted to the interests of peace. 
But the comparative pacification of the world under the Roman 
rule was made possible only by-a system of universal law. The 
jus gentium, the Roman “law of nations,” that law which was higher 
than the law of any single community, and which was the most 
important element of Roman jurisprudence and also the greatest 
bequest of Rome to modern civilization, was in large part an out- 
growth of Rome’s provincial system. 

With our present historical perspective it is possible to see 
many defects in the Roman system of government. Autocratic 
power, prodigality-in public expenditures, the absence of repre- 
sentation, the decay of public spirit and of official integrity, the 
opportunities afforded for political corruption, the growth of the 
“spoils system,” the lack of sufficient constitutional protection 
against arbitrary authority—not to mention slavery, social 
immorality, economical distress, which, though features of Roman 
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society, were not distinctive elements of the political system, — 
are enough to show that the Roman Empire fell far short of a 
perfect state. But with all its defects, the Roman Empire has 
bequeathed to modern society certain principles of political 
authority and of legalized rights without which our boasted Teu- 
tonic freedom and individualism might have proved inadequate to 
the needs of a well-ordered state. Of the two antithetical ele- 
ments—liberty and law, freedom and authority —which must be 
united in the synthesis of a perfect state, one of these at least 
we have inherited from Rome. And it may be a question | 
whether we may not have received from the same source a larger 
share of the other element than we are inclined to admit. When 
we remember how far the forms of constitutional liberty have 
descended to us from the chartered rights of municipal and com- 
mercial corporations, and the extent to which the chartered 
rights of corporations are traceable to a Roman source, we may 
be prepared to open our minds to the conviction that the Roman 
law was not merely an instrument of authority, but also a pro- 
tection of civil liberty; and that, in view of such inestimable 
gifts, we should exercise some Christian charity in weighing the 
defects even of the pagan Empire. It is only within the last 
century that the world has come to a full appreciation of repre- 
sentative and constitutional government as a worthy substitute 
for centralization and absolutism ; and it may be a serious ques- 
tion whether we have yet entirely divested ourselves of those 
dangerous features of political life which in no small degree con- 
tributed to the downfall of the Roman Empire. 


WOMEN IN PUBLIC WORSHIP IN THE CHURCHES 
OF PAUL. 


By REv. PROFESSOR GEORGE H. GILBERT, PH.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The aim of this paper is simply exegetical. We do not raise 
the question whether Paul’s practice in reference to woman’s part 
in public worship is binding upon the churches of the present, 
but only the question what Paul’s practice really was. 

It is plain that this question has been answered from two pas- 
sages, which seem, at first glance, most explicit, but whose inter- 
pretation is, in reality, still somewhat obscure, while a considera- 
ble number of pertinent data that give us glimpses into Paul’s 
missionary practice in the matter in question, have been wholly 
ignored. And further, it is plain that one passage, whose teach- 
ing is evident (1 Cor. 2: 3-16), has been violently treated in 
order to make it harmonize with the two questionable passages. 
Thus the old law of interpretation, which requires us to explain 
the obscure by the clear, has been neglected, greatly to the 
embarrassment of many women, who, while respecting Paul, have 
desired to give expression to their Christian faith in the congre- 
gation of the Lord’s people. 

These two questionable passages (1 Cor. 14: 34-35; 1 Tim. 
2: 11-12) have generally been understood as teaching that the 
apostle prohibited women from participating in public worship. 
Some writers, without any good exegetical reason, have thought 
that Paul’s teaching on this subject was for his day only. Others, 
with an air of superior wisdom and liberality, have declared that 
Paul was narrow-minded on this subject, while they forget that 
he has given us the sublimest ideal of woman’s relation to man 
which can be found in the Bible (Eph. 5: 22-33). 


* Read before Zhe Chicago Society of Biblical Research, Jan. 21, 1893. 
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We hope to show in this paper that Paul’s position toward 
women in Christian work and worship was liberal, and that the 
ordinary interpretation of the two questionable passages is cer- 
tainly wrong. ; 


I. 
THE NEGLECTED EVIDENCE. 


It is worthy of notice, at the outset, that Paul makes honor- 
able mention, by name, of more contemporary women than all 
the other New Testament writers together. This does not appear | 
to be quite in harmony with the repressive policy which is gener- 
ally supposed to have been pursued by the apostle in relation to 
women. But surely, the facts which we have in regard to this 
illustrious list of women who arose in the field of Paul’s labors 
are most decidedly ot in harmony with the usual view of the 
apostle’s position. 

Paul’s first European sermon was preached to a little company 
of women (Acts 16: 3), and his first European convert was a 
woman, named Lydia (Acts 16: 14). Lydia was a business 
woman, had formerly lived in Asia Minor, but when she was con- 
verted by Paul she owned a home in Philippi. Her house 
became the home of Paul, Silas and Luke, while they remained 
in that city. Are we to suppose that in the following days of 
Paul’s work in Philippi, when Lydia, his hostess, was moved to 
testify in. the meetings for worship of the grace of the Lord 
toward her, Paul restrained her, and told her to keep silence in 
the church ? 

But there is other interesting information about Philippian 
women, Some eleven years after Paul’s first visit in Philippi he 
wrote a letter from Rome to the Philippian church, in which he 
refers to two women who had labored with him in the Gospel — 
Euodia and Syntyche (Phil. 4: 2-3). The verb here used, which 
is translated by “labored,” suggests heroic striving, and this 
striving was ‘in the Gospel,’ that is, in the service of the Gospel, 
for its advancement. These women had striven heroically with 
the apostle. They had done the same sort of work, apparently, 
as Clement, whose name is mentioned with theirs. 
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But whether it was the same specific sort of work which 
Clement did or not, it was doubtless public work. It was char- 
acterized by the same moral earnestness that characterized Clem- 
ent’s work, and was treated by Paul as worthy of the same 
commendation. 

This work had been done when Paul first labored in Philippi. 
But now, eleven years later, Euodia and Syntyche are still labor- 
ing in Philippi, and are so prominent in the church that some 
disagreement between them is counted, by the apostle, worthy of 
mention in his letter to the church. 

Thus, of the five persons in the Philippian church who are 
known by name, three are women. Are we to suppose that these 
three were silent when the little band of believers came together 
for conference and prayer? Were they prominent in the Chris- 
tian work of Philippi and dumb before the Lord? Did they 
stand side by side with Clement and Paul in Gospel work, and yet 
not share with them in the social weekly worship ? 

In passing on to the next historic name, it may be noticed that 
in Thessalonica, the second European church, not a few of the 
chief women believed (Acts 17: 4) ; in Beroea, the third Euro- 
pean church, not a few Greek women of honorable estate believed 
(Acts 17: 12); and in Athens, where Paul had little success, of 
the two converts who are mentioned by name, one was a woman— 
Damaris (Acts 17: 34). 

It is not exactly probable that Paul would have won so many 
of the chief women in these cities if he had been narrow-minded 
in reference to the sphere and power of women. 

In Corinth Paul met with a Jewish woman by the name of 
Priscilla, who must have been one of the most prominent figures 
in the Christian circles of Corinth, Ephesus, and Rome. She was 
the wife of Aquila, a Jew of Pontus (Acts 18:2). Paul came in 
contact with Aquila-because he was of the same trade (Acts 18: 3). 
There is no direct evidence that Aquila and Priscilla were con- 
verted by Paul. They may have been, or they may have been 
Christians before Paul came to Corinth. They had recently come 
to Corinth from Rome, whence the Jews had been expelled by 
Claudius, because, as Suetonius says, they were constantly raising 
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tumults at the instigation of Christ. This seems to point to the 
existence of Christianity among the Jews in Rome as early as 50 
A. D., and Aquila and Priscilla may have gone to Corinth as 
Christian Jews. 

However that may be, they were among the most important 
coadjutors of Paul. The facts to be noticed here are (1) that 
Aquila and Priscilla had an important part in the training of 
Apollos, who was mighty in the Scriptures, and who is held by 
many to have been the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(Acts 18: 24-28); (2) that they had a church in their house in 
Ephesus, whither they had gone with Paul (1 Cor. 16: 19); (3) 
that, later, they seemed to have returned to Rome, where also 
they had a church in their house (Rom. 16:5); and (4) that 
they doth were fellow- workers with Paul in Christ Jesus, to whom, 
he says, all the churches of the Gentiles were indebted (Rom. 16: 
3-4). 

It appears from these. passages that Priscilla, no less than 
Aquila, was an instructor of one of the most prominent preachers 
of the Apostolic age; that Priscilla, no less than Aquila, gathered 
and conducted the church which was in their house in Corinth, 
and also the church which was in their house in Rome; and that 
Priscilla, no less than Aquila, was a fellow-worker with Paul, who 
was known among all the Gentile churches, and who had laid 
them all under obligation to herself. Of the three times that 
Paul mentions Aquila and Priscilla together, the name of 
Priscilla twice precedes, a suggestion that she may have been 
quite as efficient in Christian work as was her husband (Rom. 
16: 3;2 Tim. 4:19). 

Now is it probable that Priscilla had a church in her house in 
Ephesus and Rome, and that her lips were sealed in the meetings 
for conference and prayer? Is it probable that she could 
instruct Apollos, a learned Jew from Alexandria, and yet had 
nothing to say to the humble disciples who gathered in her house 
from week to week? 

We pass on to notice the women who are mentioned in the 
last chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. It is of no signifi- 
cance for the present purpose whether this last chapter was a 
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part of the original Epistle to the Romans, or was part of a letter 
sent to the church at Ephesus. In any case it is from Paul, and 
contains valuable suggestions regarding the place of women in 
his churches. 

_ The first woman of this chapter is Phoebe, of Cenchrea, the 
eastern suburb of Corinth. There was a church there, and 
Phoebe was a prominent servant of it, if indeed she was not an 
office-holder. It can not be said positively that she was or was 
not a deaconess, but she is certainly the only member of the 
church of Cenchrea whose name has come down tous. The 
fact that Paul commends her to the brethren in Rome, and 
bespeaks for her their assistance in whatsoever thing she might 
have need of them, indicates that she was engaged in some sort 
of Christian work. She was still a member of the church at 
Cenchrea, and apparently had gone to Rome in the interest of 
the Gospel. 

Passing over Priscilla, of whom we have already spoken, the 
next woman whom Paul mentions is Mary, who had bestowed 
much wearisome labor upon the believers in Rome. Then he 
salutes two women who are still sharing the same sort of work in 
Rome, Tryphena and Tryphosa, and a third, Persis, perhaps of 
Persian blood, who had labored much in the Lord. Thus four 
women of the Roman church, beside Priscilla, are particularly 
commended for Christian service. . 

It is worthy of notice that of the seventeen men in the 
Roman church, beside Aquila, who are mentioned by name, only 
one is commended for his work. Ofcourse it is not to be inferred 
that the others had not worked, but it is not plainly affirmed 
that they had. The suggestion is that the women had been more 
distinguished for Christian service than the men. Now it is not 
wholly probable that these women who are thus commended by 
Paul for their public work in Christ were not allowed a part in 
the weekly gatherings of the believers for worship. 

One woman remains to be mentioned. Paul sends salutations 
from Rome by way of Colossz to a certain Nympha of Laodicea, 
and to the church in her house (Col. 4:15). Here, then, is 
another Priscilla, but without an Aquila. Here is a Christian 
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woman in whose house the believers of Laodicea, or a portion of 
them, meet from week to week. Is it probable that Nympha 
gathered the church in her house, and yet never gave expression 
to her Christian faith in the meetings for worship? 

It may be noted that in every case where a house-church is 
mentioned in Paul’s letters, there is a woman in the house. 
There is the church at Laodicea in Nympha’s house; the church 
in Ephesus. in the house of Aquila and Priscilla; the church in 
Rome in their house ; and the church at Colossz in the house of 
Philemon and Apphia. 

Before closing this section it may be remarked that there is 
not, in connection with any one of these women who labored 
with Paul in the Gospel, a single indication that the apostle 
debarred them from participating in public worship. 


II. 
THE PERVERTED EVIDENCE. 

In 1 Cor. 11:3-16 there is a discussion of what the apostle 
thought an impropriety in the public worship. Women -were 
praying and prophesying with unveiled heads. Paul thought 
that this was disgraceful. A woman, he says in substance, might 
as well cut her hair off or shave, as to pray or prophesy unveiled. 
The being veiled seemed to him important, because he regarded 
it as required by woman’s subordination to man. This subordi- 
nation was of God. Man is the glory of God, he says; woman, 
the glory of man. The man was not created for the woman, but 
the woman for the man. This subordination he softens some- 
what a little later, when he says that, after all, the man is not 
without the woman, and that the man is 4y the woman as truly as 
the woman is of the man. He adds, asa last argument why 
women should be veiled, the fact that nature has given them 
long hair. This is an indication that their heads should be 
covered. 

We are not here concerned with Paul’s arguments for the cov- 
ering of a woman’s head when she prays or prophesies. They 
may be fanciful or not. The one point to be noticed is this: he 
assumes that women will pray and prophesy. He says no word 
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against their praying and prophesying, but he insists that they 
shall do it in a becoming manner. 

Meyer assumes that this praying and prophesying which 
Paul allows must have been in small circles, and not in the | 
gathering of the entire church. Women prayed and prophesied 
in a sort of unofficial neighborhood prayer meeting. But this 
does violence to the text; for (1) there is no allusion in chapter 
II. to justify the statement that the praying and prophesying 
which Paul allowed were in a “small” circle. On the contrary, 
the context shows that the praying and prophesying were in the 
ordinary weekly meetings of the Corinthian believers. For in 
verses 17-18, which are a manifest continuation of the first 
section of the chapter, Paul plainly speaks of the regular weekly 
gatherings at which they celebrated the Lord’s supper. 

(2) Meyer’s assertion, that the praying and prophesying of 
women in 1 Cor. 11:3-16 were in small circles, has no per-— 
tinency unless there was a clearly marked qualitative difference 
between a small circle and the entire circle of Corinthian be- 
lievers. Without such a distinction, the concession that women 
could speak in a circle of ten is a concession of the whole point. 
Paul would not allow them to speak to ten and prohibit their 
speaking to twenty. But there is absolutely no trace of a differ- 
ence in kind between the gatherings for worship in the churches 
of Paul, whether in Corinth-or elsewhere. The church in the 
house of Aquila and Priscilla in Ephesus was as truly a church 
as were the believers in Corinth. Paul did not fix the number of 
believers who should constitute a church, nor did he insist thata 
particular form of worship, or a definite set of officers, was 
essential to the existence of a church. Therefore, the view of 
Meyer, adopted by many others, is unexegetical and unhis- 
torical. 

Weiss* has the following remarkable interpretation of 1 Cor. 
I1:5-16. He says that the apostle seems to allow women to pray 
and prophesy in the church, but does not in reality. For Paul 
insists that they shall be veiled, and if they are veiled, why, then 
it is self-evident that they cannot pray and prophesy. That 


* Biblische Theologie des N. T., third German edition, p. 390. 
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is to say, Paul was really joking when he said that women might 
pray and prophesy. This attempt to get rid of the seeming 
conflict between 11:5 and 14:34 is quite as desperate as that of 
Meyer, and is not at all in line with the “neglected evidence” 
which we have adduced in reference to Paul’s relation to women. 

The intelligent reader who has not chapter 14: 34 in mind, and 
is not seeking to harmonize it with chapter 11:5, will draw but 
one conclusion from the latter passage, viz., this: that Paul 
allowed women to pray and pregmny in the ordinary Christian 
gatherings in Corinth. 

Hence, we must say that the liberal attitude of Paul toward 
women in Christian work, which appears in the evidence cited in 
the first section of this paper, is also illustrated in the Corinthian 
church. 


Ill. 
THE QUESTIONABLE EVIDENCE. 


Thus far we have found Paul laboring with women, and com- 
mending them highly for public Christian services. As far as 
the Corinthian church was concerned, we have seen that he took 
it for granted that women would pray and prophesy in the pub- 
lic worship. 

We come now to the passages which at first glance seem to 
be at variance with the evidence already adduced. These are 
1 Cor. 14 : 34-35—‘‘ Let the women keep silence in the churches, 
for it is not permitted unto them to speak; but let them be in 
subjection, as also saith the law. And if they would /earn any- 
thing, let them ask their own husbands at home, for it is shame- 
ful for a woman to speak inthe church.” And 1 Timothy 2: 11- 
12: “Let a woman /earn in quietness with all sudjection, but I 
permit not a woman to teach, nor to have dominion over a man, 
but to be in quietness.” 

It will be noticed (1) that in both these passages there is a 
reference to the woman’s being in sudjection. This is manifestly 
the end which the apostle has in view. This is the point at 
which the Corinthian women were going beyond what Paul 
thought becoming, and apparently some women were doing the 
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same thing in Ephesus. Their speaking is set over against their 
being in subjection. Any speaking is forbidden by these pass- 
ages which is not consonant with due subjection to their 
husbands. This was the very point at issue in chapter 11 : 3-16. 
Paul said nothing there against woman’s participation in public © 
worship, but said only that she should do so in a manner in 
keeping with her divinely appointed relation to man. So here 
the same end is in view. The speaking which is prohibited is 
that which transgresses the limits of proper womanly subjection. 
One thing is pretty certain: if Paul in chapter 11 did not think 
praying and prophesying necessarily at variance with woman’s 
subordination to man, he did not think so when he dictated 
chapter 14. Therefore, what he prohibits in chapter 14 :34-35 
cannot be praying and prophesying. 

It will be noticed (2) that in both the questionable passages 
it is implied that the speaking which Paul prohibits was a 
speaking fo learn. “If they would /earn anything, let them ask 
their own husbands.”" ‘Let a woman /earn in quietness, with all 
subjection.” But it is evident that praying to God in public wor- 
ship, or prophesying, was not speaking in order to learn. 
Prayer was a speaking to God, and prophesying was to the end 
of edifying others, not of learning. 

The speaking, therefore, which both these passages imply, 
was plainly something other than modest praying and prophesy- 
ing. This is the important point. Even if no plausible ex- 
planation could be given of the speaking or manner of speaking 
which is prohibited, that would not lessen the value of the result 
which has been reached. We know what was not prohibited. 

We may suppose with Heinrici that the prohibition of chapter 
14 34-35 was a prohibition of a forward asking of questions. The 
women were in the habit of interrupting the worship in this way. 
Therefore, Paul says that if they wished to /earn anything they 
should put their questions to their husbands at home. Of 
course, such an asking of questions on the part of men would 
have been equally objectionable. The fact that men are not re- 
buked probably indicates that in Corinth the women were the 
chief offenders. 
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Why such an asking of questions should have been regarded 
as showing a lack of subjection is not said. It might be sup- 
posed that some of the men objected to it, and that in spite of 
their objecting the women persisted in asking questions. 

In conclusion of the whole matter we would say, (1) that 
Paul’s entire practice and his words, apart from the two question- 
able passages, are unalterably against the view that in these pass- 
ages, he prohibits the women from participation in public worship; 
and (2) that an examination of these two passages themselves, 
far from requiring us to refer them to participation in public 
worship, shows that they contemplate something quite different 
from worship. 

Paul is not guilty, then, in this matter, of self contradiction, 
and he is not to be charged with having excluded women from 
participating in all or any of the exercises of public worship. 
All believers, without distinction of sex, could come into the 
gatherings for worship and bring a psalm, or a teaching, or a 
revelation, or a tongue, or an interpretation (1 Cor. 14:26), 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


A course of six lectures was given by Ira M. Price, Ph.D., April 24-28, 
under the auspices of the Minneapolis Local Board of the Institute, Rev. 
George R. Merrill, President, Rev. Wm. P. McKee, Secretary. The course 
included four illustrated lectures of the series, ‘What the Monuments 
tell us Relative to the Old Testament,” and two specially prepared papers. 
In the first, Dr. Price treated the subject “ What the Criticism of the past One 
Hundred Years has Done for the Old Testament.” In the second he traced 
the growth of ‘The Canon.”’ The attendance reached six hundred, and 
though the weather was unpropitious, the receipts were considerably in excess 
of expenses. 

The Institute already has plans well matured for further lectures in Minne- 
apolis in the summer and fall. 


The following series of questions, designed to “feel the pulse”’ of the col- 
lege world on the question of Bible study, both in English and the original 
languages, has been submitted to the parties most likely to be interested in 
the matter in the various colleges and universities of the country. The results 
will be embodied in an article which will appear in the BIBLICAL WORLD: 

1, Is there a chair of Semitic languages in your institution? 

2. If not, do any of your instructors offer courses in the Semitic lan- 
guages? 

3. Is there a chair of New Testament Greek in your institution? 

4. If not, do any of your instructors offer courses in the biblical Greek? 

5. Is there a chair of biblical literature in English in your institution? 


6. If not, do any of your instructors offer courses in the English Bible as a 
part of your curriculum, required or elective? 


7. What religious organizations have you? 

8. Do these organizations conduct any special work in Bible study? What 
is its character? 

g. Are students who do regular work in a regular biblical course of the 
institution required to prepare for class recitation as in other departments of 
the University? 

10. What is the general attitude of your faculty toward Bible study as a 
part of your curriculum? 
11. What proportion of your students are doing required biblical work in 
(a) Semitics, (b) biblical Greek, (c) the English Bible? 
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12, What proportion are doing voluntary work in (a) Semitics, (b) biblical 
Greek, (c) the English Bible? 

13. How many students in all are engaged in biblical work in (a) regular 
courses, (b) religious organizations? 


Under the auspices of the Institute special biblical lectures and Bible 
readings are presented in the chapel of University of Chicago every Sunday 
at 4 P.M. During May and June, President Harper, the Principal of the 
Institute, has lectured on ‘The Prophecies connected with the Fall of Jeru- 
salem.” He will be followed during July, August and September by eminent 
biblical scholars from all parts of the country, who will be in Chicago at 
various dates in attendance at the World’s Fair. The lectures are intended 
primarily for visiting college students, but are open to the general public. 


Dr. Chas. F. Kent who has represented the Institute in the annual Y. P. 
S. C. E. conventions of several of the Pacific Coast and other Western States, 
reports much enthusiasm in Bible study lines in that part of the country, He 
gave one or more addresses on the general subject at each convention, and 
was frequently called on for addresses on special themes. As a result of this 
work several hundred persons handed in their names as applicants for further 
information regarding the work of the Institute, and plans have been made 
for forming classes, under the direction of the Institute, in several piente 
where its work has been almost wholly unknown before. 


In addition to the usual courses in Hebrew and New Testament Greek at the 
Chautauqua Summer School this year, three methods of work will be followed 
in the English Bible School, viz.: lecture study and discussion, regular class 
work, and conferences of the entire school. The following interesting list of 
subjects will be considered in the conferences led by the various instructors : 

First term, July 5-19. 1. The Origin of the Gospels. 2. The Limita- 
tions of the Sacred Writers. 3. The Study of the Original Biblical Tongues. 
4. Assyrian Discoveries. 

Second term, July 19-August 2. 1. Specific and General Prediction. 2. 
The Canon of the New Testament. 3. Bible Study in connection with Organi- 
zations for Christian Work. 4. Peter's Gospel. 

Third term, August 2-16. The Book of Daniel. 2. The Editorial Ele- 
ment in the Bible. 3. Bible Study in the Home. 4. How much of the 
Teaching of the Epistles is local and temporary? 


Spnopses of Fmportant Articles. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW TESTAMENT JUDAISM. By PROFESSOR 
GrEoRGE H. ScHoppE, Pu.D., in The Bibliotheca Sacra for April 1893, 
193-219. 

The idea of one God controlling the whole universe and all peoples is dis- 
tinctively a revealed idea, and is the peculiar possession of ancient Israel. 
The effect of the exile was to strengthen this idea. The disintegrating pro- 
cess which set in with the conquest of the Orient by Alexander the Great, 
and to which other nations fell an easy prey, only intensified Israel's conscious- 
ness of being a peculiar people, with a most important historical mission to 
perform. Yet when Christ appears we find him in antagonism with the Juda- 
ism of his day. A right conception of the nature of this antagonism is neces- 
sary toa true interpretation of Christ’s teachings, since his teaching was 
constantly presented in opposition to the current Judaism. But when we 
speak of Judaism we must in fact refer chiefly to the doctrines of the Phari- 
sees, who without doubt represented the controlling religious thought of the 
times. Three great features of the Pharisaism opposed by Jesus may be 
named. First and fundamental is its erroneous conception of the Kingdom 
of God. By this term the Pharisees meant, to be sure, the development and 
realization of the prophetic ideal, yet they had in fact despiritualized that 
ideal. It is indeed a mistake to suppose that the ideal of the Pharisees was 
political. What they looked for was not a new state, but the supremacy of 
the law in the life of the people, Their hope was that when the proper time 
should come, Israel as a nation, or better still, as a religious sect, as an inter- 
national religious communion of law-observers, would become partakers of 
the promised glories of the Messianic rule. The error of this conception was 
that it emphasized the national idea instead of the spiritual idea as the prin- 
cipal feature of the kingdom of God. It lost sight of the reality of sin, and 
of the consequent need of a spiritual transformation in order to the realiza- 
tion of the kingdom of God. A second error of the Pharisaic teaching was 
that, for faith as the normal relation of man to God, it substituted the nomistic 
(legalistic) principle. Thus instead of looking for a spiritual transformation 
attained through the exercise of faith in God, the Pharisees looked for a na- 
tional and essentially worldly exaltation of Israel through a formal observance 
of law. A third characteristic of the Judaism of the New Testament times 
was the relatively small place which the person of the Messiah filled. It 
was the blessings of the Messianic age that were desired ; and these- were of 
such a character as to leave only a subordinate place for the Messiah himself. 
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In all these respects we see only a one-sided development of a biblical idea, 
a thrusting into the prominent place of what the Old Testament made sub- 
ordinate. As respects the’ origin of New Testament Judaism, this is to be 
found in the establishment of the nomistic principle by Ezra and his coadju- 
tors as the sole controlling principle of the religious life of the people. The 
post-exilic history of Israel acted to confirm this tendency. The Maccabean 
wars were fought in defence of the /aw, and the whole opposition of pious 
Israel to the paganizing influence of Hellenism acted in the same direction, 
emphasizing legalism. 


A valuable article upon a topic most important for the right understanding of the 
teaching of Jesus. We shall never fully comprehend what Christ taught till we under- 
stand the views of those to whom his teachings were in the first instance addressed. 
The title is possibly a little obscure. It means not the true Judaism which Jesus and 
the New Testament writers presented, but the Judaism of the New Testament times, 
the Judaism which Jesus opposed. The theory of the article respecting the origin of 
this type of Judaism, viz., that it sprang from Ezra, is in the form in which it is pre- 
sented a little startling. Especially does it seem strange in view of the author's pre- 
vious assertion that Jesus defended the true Old Testament ideal of the kingdom of 
which New Testament Judaism presented a corrupted form. It may be questioned 
whether the author has not somewhat over-stated the spirituality of the ideal of the 
kingdom presented by the Old Testament prophets in general, if not also the legal- 
ism of Ezra in particular, thus — a sharper antithesis between the prophets and 
Ezra than the facts altogether justify. E. D. B. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE PSALTER TO A LEVITICAL SYSTEM. By Rev. 
Henry Hayman, D.D., in the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1893. Pages 
238-60. 

The Book of Psalms, according to recent theories, ought to mark a great 
advance on the pre - exilic prophets in the evidence of Levitical ordinances, their 
valueand obligatory character — not, of course, as set forth in formal detail, but 
as extolled in religious sentiment. Prof. Robertson Smith states (O. J. C., p. 
242) that, whereas, “in the Levitical System access to God . . . was only attained 
through the mediation of Aaronic priests at the central sanctuary,” and 
whereas “ the ordinary Israelite meets there with God only on special occa- 
sions, and during the greater part of his life must . . . stand afar off,” “the 
reformers of Israel [ the earlier prophets] strove against the lapses of Israel 
into idolatry, but not on the ground of the Levitical theory of Israel's abso- 
lute separation from the nations, or of a unique holiness radiating from one 
sanctuary, and descending in widening circles, through priests and Levites, to 
the ordinary Israelite. The history itself does not accept the Levitical stand- 
ard.” What part does the evidence of the Psalter play in this question ? 
According to Prof. Smith it was “the service-book of the second temple.” 
As such it should especially emphasize those elements which, according to him, 
are absent in the pre-exilic prophets. Inthe first place, we present the question 
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of exaltation of moral duties, etc., either absolutely or as compared with ritual 
generally, and Levitical sacrifices and ceremonies in particular. In this ques- 
tion are involved those of Israel’s absolute separation, of a unique holiness, 
etc., of consecration of tabernacle, brazen altar, and Aaronic privilege : 

1. The requirement of moral, etc., dispositions as preferred to outward 
rite is illustrated in scores of passages, e. g., Ps. 4:5, “offer the sacrifices of 
righteousness ;”” 15:1 Sq. ; 24:3 Sq.; 114:12; 26:6. The contrast between the 
Levitical and moral standards is brought out especially in Ps. 40:6-—8, g— Io. 
To change over to Ps. 79 we find “Jerusalem in heaps,” with cries to God for 
salvation and for retribution upon the enemy (vss. g—12), and no reference at 
all to sacrifices or Levitical standards; cf. also Ps. 106: 16,17. The longest 
and one of the latest contributions to the Psalter, Ps. 119, contains nothing by 
which one could prove the existence of a priestly code, or of the appointed 
Levitical media. 

Neither in the pre-exilic prophets, nor in the Psalter, in its earlier produc- 
tions, are the material media of worship disowned or rejected. They have a 
place, but beside the moral and spiritual requirements that place is infinitely 
low. With the sanctuary, the temple, the oracle, the house, we find the serv- 
ants, the Aaronic priesthood who ministered therein, clothed with righteous- 
ness and with salvation, and filled with an holy unction. 

2. What evidence now does the Psalter adduce to the existence of a writ- 
ten code of laws? In all its references to the exodus and wilderness wander- 
ings there is not the slightest evidence to any Mosaic legislation. There is 
not a passage as strong as Mal. 4:4: “ Remember ye the law of Moses, my 
servant, which I commanded unto him in Horeb for all Israel.” So far from 
“the ordinary Israelite meeting with God only on special occasions,” the uni- 
form burden of the Psalms is the directness of personal access to God. If 
the prophets, as alleged, have little to show in the way of testimony to the ~ 
requirements of a code, the Psalter has equally little. If positive evidence to 
a corpus juris is not deducible from the prophetic writings, in the Psalter it is 
a total blank. Since the evidence from the Psalter for such a written corpus 
is thus weak precisely at the period when it might be expected to be strongest, 
it is entirely safe to dismiss any presumption against that written corpus as 
existing in the time of Amos and Isaiah which arises from the evidence pre- 
sented by them. The lesson to be learned from the whole array of evidence 
in the prophets, and in the Psalter alike, is in fact the weakness of negative 
evidence, of argumentum e silentio. Those who deny the existence of a writ- 
ten law and a Levitical practice conformable to it in the pre- Babylonian 
period, on the ground that the prophets do not recognize the one and depre- 
ciate as far as they recognize, the other, are therefore in the logical error of 
proving too much. 


Since the appearance of Canon Cheyne’s Bampton Lectures, the dates of the 
Psalms have assumed a new importance. The author of the above article offers the 
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result of his study both as antagonistic to Cheyne’s Maccabean lodestone and Robert- 
son Smith’s lawless prophetic periods. His conclusions are worth careful consideration, 
and, in certain respects, must modify the bold assertions of dogmatists.  - PRICE. 


PAUL’s CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY: IV. THE EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. By Rev. Pror. A. B. BRucE, D.D., in The Expositor, for April, 
1893. 

Among the Greeks in Corinth the anti-Paulinists could not hope to suc- 
ceed in destroying a free and independent Christianity, except by a circuitous 
course. They could not directly teach their own doctrines, but they might 
assail the man who taught doctrines of an opposite nature, might blacken his 
character, and undermine his apostolic standing. Hence there is very little 
bearing on the great Judaistic controversy in the first epistle, though allusions 
are not absent. The existence of a Judaistic leaven in the Corinthian Church, 
even when the first epistle was written, best explains 1 Cor. 9:1-6, where Paul 
seems to be on the defensive, and where the leading points of his apology for 
his assailed apostolic standing can be discovered.- I am an apostle, he says 
in effect, because (1) I have seen the Lord, (2) I have been signally success- 


ful in my preaching, (3) I have endured hardships in the cause. These 


arguments are fully expanded in the second epistle. His whole defense 
rests on the general axiom that the qualifications for the Christian apostleship 
are spiritual, and not technical. ; 

1. His first line of defence is that he has seen the Lord, primarily on the 
way to Damascus, but chiefly in that vision of Jesus with the eye of the spirit 
which enabled him to gain an insight into the true meaning of Christ’s whole 
earthly history, 2 Cor. 3:18; 4:6. In matters of fact pertaining to the life of 
Jesus, the testimony of the other apostles possessed unique authority. But as 
to the religious significance of these facts, he speaks with superior authority 
who best understands them. In this respect Paul's vision of the spirit put 
him on an equality with the chiefest of the apostles. Paul, however, does not 
go to the length of assuming that apostolic authority rests on spiritual insight 
only. He regards the apostles as exceptional characters, not merely in view 
of the measure of their inspiration, but because they were eye-witnesses of 
the resurrection. Hence the stress which he lays on the fact of having him- 
self seen Jesus. 

2. The second line of defence is, success in the work of the apostleship. 
Paul frequently refers to his success, not in a spirit of boasting, but in the 
way of serious argument and self-defence, 1 Cor. 15:10; 2 Cor. 2:14; 3:18; 
4:16. He would have the Corinthians carefully consider what this success 
meant, and takes pains in the sequel to make them understand its significance. 
It was a proof of sufficiency, or fitness, for the work, 2 Cor. 2:16. This suffic- 
iency he fully defines by showing that it is insight into, and thorough sympa- 
thy with, the genius of the Christian religion. The second line of defence 
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thus runs up into the first, 2 Cor. 3:6-11. Of his own fitness to proclaim the 
religion of spirit, of life, and of righteousness, he having by a bitter experi- 
ence proved legalism to be a religion of condemnation and death, he says 
nothing directly, but doubtless thinks of it as he writes. Instead he refers to 
another element of sufficiency, straightforward sincerity, in contrast with the 
double dealing of his opponents. His argument now takes this turn. The 
religion of spirit and life, eternal because perfect, 2 Cor. 3:11, has nothing to 
hide; the better it is known the more acceptable it will be; it is only the 
religion of written rules, and legal bondage, and fear, that needs a veil to 
cover its inherent defects. 

3. But the treasure is in a fragile earthen vessel, and this may seem to 
detract from its fitness. Just the contrary. “I have,” he says in effect, 
“earned the right to be regarded as the Apostle to the Gentiles by manifold 
sufferings endured in connection with my work.” In the second epistle he 
urges this plea with such force and iteration, that the passages in which it 
recurs, 2 Cor. 4:7—5:10; 6:5-10; 11:23-33, rise to the dignity and grandeur of 
the greatest utterances to be found within the whole range of tragic poetry, 
and constitute together what might not unfitly be called the “ Pauline Iliad.” 

The last four chapters of the second epistle are distinguished by a bitterly 
controversial tone. A probable explanation is that in the former part the 
apostle has in his view mainly the faithful majority in the Corinthian Church, 
while in the latter part he turns his attention to the minority by whose malign 
influence the others had temporarily been misled. These four chapters con- 
tain copious material bearing on all the three branches of Paul’s argument in 
defence of his apostleship. To the first belongs 12:1-6; to the second, 10:12- 
18, where he lays stress on the pioneering character of his work, no less than 
on its extent; and to the third, over and above the long catalogue of woes, all 
the places in which Paul alludes to his refusal to receive from the church of 
Corinth any contributions toward his maintenance. His enemies were too sel- 
fish to understand the generous motives from which he acted, and insinuated 
that his collections for the poor in Palestine went into his own pocket, while 
he pretended to be very independent. If he were sure of his apostolic stand- 
ing, would he not claim maintenance from his converts like the other apos- 
tles? This seems to be the sense of 2 Cor. 12:16-18. 


This article continues Professor Bruce’s thoughtful series on Paul’s conception of 
Christianity. It contributes little toward the elucidation of this conception, because 
the doctrinal element in thé letters to the Corinthian church is wholly subordinate to 
the apologetic. Of the latter the above article gives a masterly exposition. 

P. A. N, 
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Hotes and Opinions. 


The First Storm.—Dean Chadwick contributes an article for the May 
Expositor on this incident (Matt. 8:23; Mark 4:35; Luke 8:22). Both Vir- 
gil and Isaiah dreamed of a perfect world that should be the environment of 
a restored humanity. The Old Testament has either foreseen or dreamed of 
a time when nature should obey man, when all things should be under his 
feet. If Jesus came to found the Kingdom of God, it is not unreasonable to 
expect some evidence of his mastery over the external world. The nature 
miracles of the gospels are far different from those of the Old Testament. 
Those of Moses were performed to show that Jehovah was God; those of 
Christ to introduce the seed that should grow secretly. ‘And they were true 
to their purpose. Signs and wonders were thrust upon Pharaoh, but Herod 
hoped in vain to see some miracle done by Jesus. Only to the few disciples 
in the boat was the stilling of the tempest an evidence at first hand, and for 
them it was not the laying bare of the bed of the lake, but the restoration of 
such conditions that their usual efforts could enable them to reach the-shore.: 
The nature miracles of Jesus are few; they are self-controlled almost to 
austerity. . . Moreover, their ideal is exactly the ideal of the gospel. It is 
the restoration of nature from its convulsions, not the awaking of its dread 
powers against a foe. . . His word is the same to nature as to souls; it is, 
‘ Peace, be still.’” T. H. R. 


The Bible, the Standard of the Literature of Power.— Rev. A. A. Berle, of 
Brighton, Boston, writing in the Bibdiotheca Sacra for April, on “ The Litera- 
ture of the Religious feeling,” has some very interesting words on the above 
subject. He instances among others “Faust,” ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Glad- 
stone’s speech on “ Parliamentary Oaths,” as illustrations of the literature of 
power. In all such literature “there is the awakened personality, not express- 
ing itself in the formulas of the schools of logic, but in the common life and 
the common speech, embodying the whole of human nature in all its aspirations 
and in all its failures. . . The Bible, more than all the remaining litera- 
ture, has the healthy, sane feeling about it which makes for action and moral 
force. It alone gives the moral life with all its colorings. . . This is the 
reason why it survives, the most powerful of the influences moving mankind in 
the world. And the mode by which it accomplishes this is in its alliance with 
the rational, enlightened feeling, sane and true to the ideal manhood, from 
which. it has its source, always warm, always true, and always active. The 
Bible must then be always the model of the literature of power. It will be 
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the critic’s privilege to endeavor to catch its warmth while bringing to it the 
widest learning and the most astute discernment. The heart of mankind is 
its ruling part, and he who speaks most effectively to the heart rules most 
certainly in life. . . Add to the Hellenic conception of beauty of form and 
warmth of feeling the Hebraistic balance of unswerving righteousness, and 
the result is a literature of power and religion, a Bible, a living word from 
the Almighty.” T. BR. 


Righteousness and Love.—It is a striking fact in the Book of Romans that 
whereas all through the course of the argument to the end of the eleventh 
chapter, the ruling conception is that of righteousness, at the twelfth chapter 
this conception gives place to that of love, which in turn rules the remaining 
chapters. Righteousness and love respectively are the two ideas that give 
their coloring to these two great divisions of the book. The Rev. Professor 
Richard Rothe, D.D., in the Expository Times for May, in an exposition of 
1 John 3:9-12, brings out clearly the Johannine conception of the relation 
between righteousness and love. In treating of vs. 10, “ Whosoever doeth not 
righteousness is not of God, neither he that loveth not his brother,” he writes : 
“In his (John’s) opinion, brotherly love and the doing of righteousness are 
identical. He cannot conceive of the doing of righteousness otherwise than 
as brotherly love. Brotherly love is the real kernel of Christian righteous- 
ness ; the latter manifests itself in the former (Gal. 5:14; Col. 3:14); it is the 
fundamental demand of the Christian law of life (2:9-11; Rom. 13:8-10). 
We should not allow anything to pass with us for real righteousness that is 
not essentially brotherly love. However admirable in other respects any eth- 
ical act may be, if it is void of brotherly love it is not yet righteousness. The 
brotherly love spoken of here is such a love to one’s neighbor as springs from 
the consciousness of the inner living kinship between us and him and from 
the natural impulse which is associated with this consciousness.” T.H.R. 


Aids to Interpretation. Many students of the English New Testament 
will, we are sure, welcome the Suggestions for the Study of the English New 
Testament, by Professor CHARLES HORSWELL, Ph.D., of the Garrett Biblical 
Institute. His little volume of 24 pages, published by Hunt and Eaton, New 
York, is intended specially for their use, and points out for them a way in 
which they may, in some measure, attain such results as are open to the stu- 
dent of the Greek Testament. One great obstacle in the way of such students 
has been that their ignorance of Greek has prevented their prosecuting any 
strictly inductive study of New Testament words, and at the same time shut 
them out from the use of the best results of the work of others in this direc- 
tion, since these results were put forth in a Greek lexicon. Mr. Horswell 
meets this difficulty by referring to Vincent’s Word Studies, which presents 
the results of the study of Greek words under an English vocabulary. To 
the excellent suggestion that the student read continuously, and again and 
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again, the entire book under study, might well have been added the recom- 
mendation that, after a few such readings, he begin the construction of an 
analysis of the book. There are few methods of ‘study of the New Testament, 
especially of the New Testament Epistles, more fruitful and enlightening than 
the endeavor to trace the thought of the author from beginning to end, and to 
express the course of thought in an analysis. And this isa method of study 
in which the student of the English Bible is but little at a disadvantage as 
compared with the Greek scholar. It is a difficult method to teach by text- 
book, but we believe Mr. Horswell might well have given more prominence 
to it in his little book. 

Almost simultaneously with this aid to students of the English New Testa- 
ment appears a little book in which Professor Horswell joins his colleague, 
Professor Charles F. Bradley, D.D., in furnishing help to the student of the 
Greek Testament. Their New Testament Word Lists, second series, contains 
all words occurring from three to nine times. It is issued privately, and, like 
the first series, is sold at 35 cents a copy. 

Another work of similar purpose is the Vocabulary of New Testament 
Words, classified according to Roots, with statistics of usage by author, pre- 
pared by Ozorn Stearns Davis, under the direction of Professor M. W. Jaco- 
bus, of the Hartford Theological Seminary, and published by the Hartford 
Seminary Press. The list is limited to words occurring in the New Testament 
more than ten times. Both these latter books aim to aid the student in 
acquiring what Professor Jacobus calls a workable vocabulary. Whether the 
acquisition of such a vocabulary is, as he maintains, the cAzef item in training 
the student into a helpful use of his Greek Testament is perhaps open to 
question. But there can be no doubt that it is an essential item in such train- 
ing, and that, to some students at least, the memorizing of lists of words is a 
most helpful method of making this acquisition. ; _E. D. B. 


‘*Let us have Peace with God.’’—The Rev. Professor J. Agar Beet con- 
tributes for the April number of Zhe Thinker, an exposition of the above 
passage from Rom. 5:1. The Authorized Version reads:— ‘We have 
peace with God.” The American revisers prefer this form. The hortatory 
form, however, as given above, and as found in the Revision, has the 
support of the oldest manuscripts and is accepted in all recent critical 
editions of the Greek text:— by Tischendorf in his last edition, by Treg- 
elles and by Westcott and Hort. Those who hold to the old rendering, 
notwithstanding the documentary evidence against it, may affirm that the 
hortatory form is inconsistent with the context. The thought of the preced- 
ing words, “ being therefore justified by faith” involves the thought of peace 
with God. Justification and peace are equivalent terms. Every monarch is 
at peace with a pardoned criminal. It is incomprehensible, then, that the 
Apostle should exhort to that which is already possessed. Professor Beet 
upholds the reading of the Revision, and seeks a satisfactory exposition. He 
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calls attention to the fact that the construction of the Greek is the aorist parti- 
ciple (for the subordinate clause) with the subjunctive. ‘ This implies that 
the abiding state of peace with God must be preceeded by the event of justi- 
fication, and leaves the context to determine whether justification is already 
obtained, and is a reason for having peace with God, or whether justification 


by faith is the gateway by which we must enter the abiding state of peace 


with God.” Professor Beet holds to the latter interpretation, and would 
render the passage thus : — “ Let us then, justified thro’ faith, have peace with 
God.” This rendering implies an agreement with the use of the same Greek 
construction throughout the New Testement, (cf. 1 Cor. 6:15; Acts 15:36; 
Eph. 4:25; Heb. 6:1; Matt. 2:8; 4:9, etc.,) not that justification has already 
taken place, and is a reason for going on toa higher blessing, viz: peace with 
God, but that to the writer’s thought, justification through faith is simply 
looked upon as a means by which we may have peace with God. Paul, though 
he himself has found this rest of faith, yet puts himself alongside the weaker 
ones among those to whom he writes, and claims along with them the peace 
with God that is the immediate result of justifying faith. Here, as in somany 
other passages he writes from an ideal and changing standpoint, leaving his 
own personal point of view, and identifying himself with those to whom he 
writes. With this interpretation it is possible to hold to the declarative forms 
of the following verses as given in the Authorized Version. ‘“ We rejoice in | 
hope of the glory of God,” and “we rejoice in our tribulation,” vss. 2 and 3; 
cf. also v. 11.) This rendering he prefers to the hortatory form, the Greek 
allowing of either. We would add that the assumption made by those who. 
object to the hortatory form, as well as by Professor Beet, viz :—that justifi- 
cation brings immediate peace, and that so the terms are in a manner equiva- 
lent, seems to us to be not true. Justification by faith is the necessary condi- 
tion of peace, but is not necessarily immediately followed by peace. Christ- 
ian experience teaches this. Paul is appealing here to those in the Roman 
church who have believed, have been justified, yet who have not yet the 
inward peace. He urges them to claim, to enjoy this peace which is their 
right. Weprefer the subjective signification to the word feace here, not 
merely as allowed by the following phrase mpds rév Oedv but as better suited 
to the words that follow directly after, and to this point at which the Apostle 
has now arrived in his argument. This meaning seems to be Paul's thought, 
and although much weight should be attached to the usage of similar con- 
structions in other New Testament passages, yet the greater weight should be 
given to the immediate context of the passage itself. We, ourselves, do not 
find difficulty with the ancient reading as translated by the revisers, believing 
it to be in accord with the trend of the thought of the Epistle, and with the 
immediate context. Professor Beet's article is full of valuable suggestions. 
T. H. R. 
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Work and Workers. 


THE board of study at Cambridge has recommended the appointment of a 
lecturer in Aramaic. 


REv. HIRAM BRIGHAM has lately seen the completion of the printing of 
the Bible in the language of the Gilbert Islands. The translation was begun 
in 1859. 


A NARRATIVE of the two journeys of Mrs. Lewis to the Convent of Mt. 
Sinai, and of her erent of the Syriac manuscript of the gospels, will soon 
be published. 


THE discussion, now in progress, of the question. whether the eeaitanind of 


the Hittites is Semitic is likely to take on a new phase. Professor Jensen 
claims to have deciphered the Hittite texts, and to find the language Indo- 
European. 

THE railroad from Jaffa to Jerusalem is but the beginning of railroad inva- 
sion of the Orient. The Syrian Ottoman Railway is now being built, extending 
from Haifa to Damascus. Soil was broken at the Haifa end, with appropriate 
ceremonies, some months ago. 


THE Bodleian Library has lately obtained five parchment leaves of Pales- 


tinian Syriac, one of which is a fragment of Numbers, all the others of the. 


Pauline epistles. These are of interest as being, except a fragment of Gala- 
tians, the only extant portions of the Palestinian versions of Pauline epistles. 


PROFESSOR SAYCE, writing from Egypt, announces that he thinks he has 
discovered the site in Upper Egypt where British soldiers were encamped in 


the days of the Roman Empire. The mutations of history are singular. 


British soldiers again hold Upper Egypt in check, but now the seat of author- 
ity is removed from the Tiber to the Thames. 


A NEw volume of the late Bishop Lightfoot’s papers, entitled Bib/ical Mis- 
cellanies, is soon to be published. Another work to be out soon is A Short 
Proof that Greek Was the Language of Christ, by Professor Roberts. Three 
posthumous works by Professor Hort will also be brought out by Macmillan : 
his Hulsean Lectures, Lectures on Judaic Christianity, and Lectures on Romans 
and Ephesians. 

On May 7 Dr. Martineau, at the University Hall Settlement, delivered a 
lecture on the Gospel of Peter. He placed the date at 130 A.D. He argues 
that Justin Martyr used this document, and that its discrediting and final dis- 
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appearance was due to the heresy-involved in the phrase, “ He kept silence, 
feeling no pain.” Dr. Martineau holds that the fragment is based on sources 
independent of our gospels. 


PROFESSOR SAYCE declares that the so-called Phcenician inscription, 
lately discovered near Jaffa, is a forgery. Sidonian forms of characters of 
the fifth century B. C. are mixed with Moabite forms of the ninth century 
B.C. One character is used which does not exist in Phoenician. The name 
of King Mesha is copied from the Moabite Stone, but in such a way as shows the 
forger did not understand its meaning. The forgery is not even a skilful one. 


A MEMORIAL to Professor Hort has been proposed, part of which is to 
provide for a fund in Cambridge for the encouragement of theological science. 
It is proposed that the fund assist scholars to collate manuscripts in foreign 
libraries, for the preparation of a critical edition of the early Fathers; to do 
the same for cursive manuscripts in Eastern libraries, for the larger edition of 
the Septuagint ; and to reproduce a photographic facsimile of the Codex Bezze 
in the Cambridge Library. 


THE excavations at Tel el Hesy, the ancient Lachish, are still carried on 
as before, under the charge of Mr. T. J. Bliss. The chief find of interest 
lately has been a furnace containing iron slag, which can hardly be other than 
a primitive blast-furnace. Its date is put from 1400 to 1500 B.C., four to five 
hundred years earlier than iron implements were found in the mound. Mr. 
Bliss raises the question, if early iron implements have not been destroyed by 
rust, while bronze implements of the same date remained intact. 


A CRITICAL edition of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament will be the 
product of an international effort under the editorship of Professor PAUL 
Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University.- It is to be accompanied, in separate vol- 
umes, by German and English translations. Both text and translations will be 
given, with critical notes, those in the translation being mainly historical and 
archeological. The text of Job, prepared by Professor Siegfried, is now out. 
The others are expected to follow rapidly. This edition will contain more 
and better arranged textual material than any edition yet published. 


SCARCELY has the new Syriac manuscript of the gospels been announced 
to the public than follows the death of one of the scholars who were engaged 
in its transcription, Professor R. L. Bensley, of Cambridge. He was well- 
known as a Hebrew and Syriac scholar. For a time he held in Cambridge 
the readership of Arabic. He-had published little, the most important being 
a treatise on the Latin fragment of Fourth Ezra. His health failing, he went 
to Cairo last winter, devoting himself to a study of manuscripts from the libra- 
ries of that city. He also accompanied Professor Harris to the Convent of 
St. Catharine at Mt. Sinai, and assisted in transcribing the manuscript of the 
newly-found Syriac gospels. Professor Bensley, in addition to his work of 
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teaching, had charge of the Oriental books of the Cambridge library, and gave 
much time to library work. 


HERR BAURATH SCHICK, the well-known architect, a resident at Jerusa- 
lem, has a long letter in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund for April, 1893, on the site of Calvary. The letter is largely a personal 
narrative of his years of work on this problem of Jerusalem topography, 
From 1846, when he first became familiar with the problem, to 1883, he 
believed, though he was conscious that he did not hold the proofs, that the tra- 
ditional site, that of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, was wrong. In 1883, 
excavations near the church proved, as he believed, that the ancient second 
wall ran just south of the present church, leaving the traditional mound of 
Calvary to the north. This led him to believe that the traditional site of Cal- 
vary was very likely, not of course certainly, the true site. This position he 
still holds, though most Protestant scholars place the true site at one or another 
place north of the present city. It may be a question, however, whether Herr 
Schick’s arguments may not finally win. In the beginning of his letter he 
says, regarding the whole question, “I have never considered this matter of 
such great importance, as though our salvation depended upon it, but am 
rather convinced that the Lord has so ruled that there should always be some 
uncertainty about it.” 


Comparative-Religion Wotes. 


THE long - expected work of Dr. L. H. Mills, the Oxford Zend scholar, on 
the Gathas of Zoroaster, is issuing from the press of Brockhaus of Leipzig. 
He has already published a translation of them into English in the “Sacred 
Books of the East,” and this new work, with its text, versions and commen- 
tary, will be a justification of the former as well as a contribution to the 
scientific knowledge of these extremely difficult writings, the oldest portion of 
the Avesta. 


In the Atlantic Monthly of June, 1893, Lanciani gives some results of 
recent investigations into the age and character of the Pantheon at Rome, 
which has been the sphynx of Roman buildings from the archzologist's stand- 
point. He announces that the building as it stands at present is the work not 
of Agrippa whose name it bears, but of Hadrian, to whom we owe so many 
of Rome's most beautiful religious structures. 


To ALL interested in the practical effects of religious systems, any good 
work on the condition of the Buddhist country north of India is acceptable. 
Where Three Empires Meet, by E. F. Knight, is such a book, not only by rea- 
son of its general description of Ladak, but on account of its description of 
the sacred dances and ceremonies, very seldom given, of the annual festival 
ata monastery. It is a contribution to the comparative study of religious 
rites that is valuable, both because of its rarity and its intrinsic —, 

A striking testimony to the value of the study of Comparative Religion 
from a source which ordinarily has not been regarded as prejudiced in favor 
of the new science is given in a work recently published in England, entitled 
Religion and Myth. Its author is the Rev. James MacDonald, long a resident 
and missionary in Africa, He concludes his book with the following state- 
ment: “ Zhe church that first adopts for her intending missionaries the study of 
Comparative Religion as a substitute for subjects now tanght will lead the van 
in the path of true progress.” 


A COLLECTION of ancient Sanskrit manuscripts has been discovered near 
Yurkand. The collection is known as the Weber Manuscripts, from the dis- 
coverer,a Moravian missionary, The collection consists of an astronomical 
treatise, a hymn in honor of Pravati, the wife of Siva, and a Sanskrit vocabu- 
lary. The longest document, which is much mutilated, is in an unknown lan- 
guage. The thing in this collection which will probably be of most interest to 
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the student of religion is the hymn. Whether, however, it will add anything 
of value to the already large hymn literature of the Sanskrit is a question 
which cannot be answered till the manuscripts are published. I. F. W. 


MucH interest has been aroused by the discovery and investigation of 
ruined buildings on the east coast of Africa, in Mashonaland, which are of a 
type neither Mohammedan, Christian nor African. Mr. Bent has made a 
careful study of them and published his results in a book entitled The Ruined 
Cities of Mashonaland. He holds them to have been constructed by mer- 
chants of Semitic race, probably from heathen Arabia, and dating from 
pre- Mohammedan, perhaps pre-Christian, times. The predominance of 
phallic emblems among the objects found is remarkable. The Himyarites, 
who traded in more northerly regions, especially at Axoum, are thought to 
be responsible for some of these structures. The conclusions of Mr. Bent, if 
established by more careful and detailed investigation, will be of much 
importance in the question of the Semitic influence upon the African races 
and religions. 


DuRInG the past year, 1892-'93, the courses given in Comparative Religion 
at the University of Chicago have been largely devoted to the subject of the 
Semitic Religions. A course of lectures was given upon the Religion of Egypt 
and that of Babylonia and Assyria. A special study was given to the theories 
of Professor W. Robertson Smith respecting the Religion of the Semites. Later 
in the year these general studies were supplemented by a “seminary"’ course 
upon the Religious Texts of Babylonia and Assyria, including the material 
from Tello and the Magical texts, the Hymns and the so-called Penitential 
Psalms, with partial consideration of the Religious Epics. For the following 
year, 1893-94, the Aryan religions will receive special attention in the depart- 
ment. Courses are offered as follows: Autumn Quarter, the Religions of 
India, Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Hinduism ; Spring Quarter, the Religions 
of Greece, Rome and Northern Europe ; Winter Quarter, the Religions of China, 
and, in connection with them, the study of the Religions of Non-civilized Peoples ; 
Summer Quarter, Islam. In addition to this:work offered by the department 
of Comparative Religion, other courses on the Philosophy of Religion and 
upon special aspects and fields of the various religions will be given in other 
departments of the University. 


THE question of human sacrifice in the religion of ancient Babylonia is re- 
opened by Mr. C, J. Ball in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology for February, 1893. He describes a cylinder of black basalt which is 
by him dated between 2000-2500. B.C. In this cylinder representation 
“the God stands with one foot on the lowest, the other on the highest, step 
of a gradiform pyramid. This is doubtless a temple. In his right hand he 
holds.a short recurved sword, and in his left a scepter. Flames rise from his 
arms. Behind him is an altar, with cereal offerings. In front are two figures, 
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wearing the priestly leopard skin. Their arms are raised, as if to strike. 
With the left hand one holds back the head, while the other holds up the 
beard of a man who kneels on one knee between the two. They are aiming 
a clear stroke at the throat. The victim wears only cap and loin-cloth. 
Flames are above; on the right a vulture is flying toward him, and on the left 
an antelope is leaping away from him.” This conclusion of Mr. Ball must be 
accepted with great caution. No clear statement substantiating the practice 
of human sacrifice has been found in the Babylonian religious literature of 
the date to which this cylinder is assigned. At any rate, it will not do to build 
on this case a theory as to the frequency of such sacrifices in ancient Baby- 
lonia. 


IN AN article upon ‘The Ceremonial Uses of Tobacco,” Mr. J. Hawkins 
has collected in the Popular Science Monthly (June, 1893) a large number of 
examples of the employment of tobacco for religious purposes among the 
North American aborigines. His conclusions are that tobacco smoking w.s 
originally practiced by the medicine men or priests as a potent means of com- 
munication with the unseen spirits. Tobacco was the most powerful narcotic 
stimulant they possessed. In the dreams and stupor which it engendered 
came the desired divine communications. But, in course of time, conjectures 
our writer, the valued herb passed out of the hands of the priest and sooth- 
sayer into common possession of the people, a result facilitated, perhaps, by 
its use by the priests in curing diseases. Now it was the Indian’s most prized 
possession, and therefore came to be an acceptable sacrifice to the spirits. 
Tobacco offerings are among the most important of all Indian offerings. It 
is a sacred plant; its use is necessary in times of treaty making and com- 
pacts of a binding character. The development of the various stages in the 
employment of tobacco for religious purposes among these peoples is very 
interesting. It is not certain that Mr. Hawkins has traced these successfully. 
Some criticisms might be made upon his views. But it seems that one thing is 
quite certain, viz., that the original use of tobacco was religious, and that only 
gradually, if ever, did it lose its sacred character. Whether it was originally 
in the hands of the medicine man and passed from hint to the tribesmen at 
large is open to question. 

IN THIS connection it is interesting to observe that the June number of the 
journal just referred to contains at least five articles which deal with subjects 
related to Comparative Religion. This is in a journal of popular science. 
People’s beliefs about relations to an unseen and higher world are thought 
worthy of presentation and discussion ina scientific periodical. The fact may 
be placed in juxtaposition with a favorite idea of some that religion is falling 
before science, a point of view which Mr. John Burroughs takes in the North 
American Review, and from it proceeds to read a lesson to religion (he says 
“ theology "’) on the futility of its attempt to exist. It is, perhaps, a more 
excellent way to study with the former periodical the facts which religion pre- 
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sents in its lowest and highest forms, to ask their meaning and the underlying 
reality to which they testify, the strivings and aspirations of the soul which 
they embody, the ideal future to which they point. With this purpose, which 
is one element in the comparative study of religions, the oldest and the stern- 
est creed, the most superstitious belief and the most grotesque custom, as well 
as the highly organized and refined forms of modern religious life, are full of 
meaning and instruction. One lesson to be drawn from them may be this— 
that religion is as indestructible as any other element in the universe and the 
heart of man.’ One service which the science of Comparative Religion may 
hope to do for man is to make this clear beyond all doubt, and also to reveal 
the unity of religion in its many forms and in its progress under Divine Provi- 
dence, revealed in the history of humanity. 


AN illustration of the absolute necessity of taking the standpoint of the 
religious and moral system to be interpreted is given by Mr. De Forest in his 
exposition of Confucian ethics as seen in Japan (Andover Review, May-June, 
1893). It is well-known that the Ethical Code which is wrought into the 
fabric of Japanese society is the Confucian law of the “For Relations.” 
These relations are stated in words difficult to translate into English because 
of the utter difference of ethical outlook. Mr. De Forest gives them in the 
following words : “ Sovereign and Minister” (including, indeed, also “lord and 
retainer,” “ master and servant”’), ‘“ Father and Son,” “ Husband and Wife,” 
“Elder and Younger Brothers,” and “ Friends.” The statement of these rela- 
tions, their order and intension, speaks volumes as to the practical ethics of 
Confucianism. All through society the preéminent virtue is loyalty. Loyalty 
is synonymous with righteousness. Society, indeed, is arranged vertically, 
not horizontally. The upper grades are to be reverenced and obeyed by the 
lower, even unto death. The lower grades are looked upon with benevolence 
and love by the upper. Hence, in religion God is to be reverenced. To love 
him is not seemly. The family means not primarily husband and wife, but 
father and son, Filial piety is obedience, reverence, care for the dead parents, 
Wifely virtue is along the same lines, as also brotherly love. There is no 
word for the idea of “brother” or “sister” merely, but only for “ elder" or 
“younger” brother or sister. Friendship was limited and interpreted by the 
same notion. Different grades of society could hardly entertain friendship, 
nor could the foreigner be included. Such was the moral code of millions in 
Japan. It is being slowly but surely undermined by Western ideas introduced 
by Christianity. One can but hope that the issue of the conflict between the 
old and the new will be a practice on a higher plane than either. 


‘Tue work of the American School of Athens last year was carried on 
principally at Argos, and was rewarded by discoveries which, according to 
Mr. Waldstein, writing in the Century, June 1893, may bear comparison to 
the work of the Germans at Olympia and to Schliemann’s excavations among 
the ruins of Troy, Mycene and Tiryns. Thetemple of Hera at Argos was one 
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-of the most famous of ancient Greek sacred places. The images of Hera 


found in the excavation of this temple constitute an epitome of the develop- 
ment of the worship of this goddess. Rude images of her were found in 
which the face looks more like that of a bird than of a human being. A 
second series, though still rude, shows indications of a head with some pre- 
tensions to humanity in form. A third group represents the form and face, if 
not with beauty, still with distinctness of meaning. Yet another head was 
found in the finest style of Greek art, life-sized and undoubtedly an original 
work of the time of Pheidias and Polykleitos, manifesting the touch of a 
great master. From this series of images it is seen that Hera was in earliest 
times worshipped in an image, or rather a symbol, which had no likeness toa 
human figure. It is said that a pole was her symbol at Argos, and perhaps 
this, too, has been unearthed by the American excavators. Mr. Waldstein 
thinks it “highly probable.” At Samos Hera’s image in the earliest times 
was a simple board, and we are told that this board was superseded by an 
image having human shape which Prokles brought from Argolis. Thus at 
Argos Hera was worshipped in a human form before 1000 B.C. From this 
time to the period of the beautiful head just discovered, Greek art was 
relieving itself from convention. Especially at Argos, under Polykleitos, was 
the ideal Hera conceived and wrought out. This artist produced the most 


famous statue of her in all antiquity. The Hera which the American explor- 


ers have discovered is a worthy representative of this high artistic power 
which bodied forth the sublimest conceptions of the ancient Greek religious 
thought. 


No problem of ancient religious history has excited more interest in those 
who have investigated the subject than the religious movement in Egypt, 
known as the “Sun disc heresy.” The author of that reformation was Amen- 
hotep IV., or “Chuenaten,” as he styled himself. The puzzling and appar- 
ently contradictory facts relating to him, the darkness in which many phases 


_of the movement still lie buried, and the new light thrown upon the political 


and social life of the times by the discovery of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, 
part of the royal diplomatic archives of this king and his predecessors, all 
unite to deepen the mystery and intensify the interest. One class of scholars 
explain the movement as-the result of Semitic influences on the Royal house. 
This view is especially dear to Professor Sayce, and is urged by him without 
a shadow of doubt as to its being the sufficient explanation. Another class 
urge the facts which show non-Semitic influence, and find in the religious 
condition of Egypt itself satisfactory explanation of the reformation. Both 
classes seem agreed as to the character of Chuenaten, dwelling on his phys- 
ical defects and calling him a fanatic, or a weak - minded, visionary enthusiast. 
This view of his character is puzzling when one attempts to reconcile it with 
the literary remains of the new religious movement which are simple and 
lofty in their conceptions of the Deity, neither extravagant nor commonplace. 
And now Mr. Petrie has found in the ruins at Tel-el-Amarna the death mask 
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of the reforming king. It shows a “face which is full of character. There is 
no trace of passion in it; but a philosophical calm with great obstinacy and 
impracticability. He was no vigorous fanatic, but rather a high - bred theo- 
rist and reformer; not a Cromwell, but a Mill.” This may be a conclusion 
somewhat too highly touched with imagination to satisfy a scientific student, 
but certainly the new “find” counts distinctly in favor of the royal leader, 
whose character and motives as a religious reformer have a so lssatied 
judged. 


In his recent book on the sect of the Yezidiz, M. Menant has gathered up 
the results of travelers’ observations and the conclusions of scholars respect- 
ing these curious and mysterious “ worshippers of the devil,” whose home is 
in the mountain valleys north and west of Mesopotamia. One cannot say 
that he has added much, if anything, to the already existing stock of informa- 
tion, or illuminated the mysteries of their cult. But he has helped to overthrow 
misconceptions which have grown up respecting their beliefs and practices. 
They have been accused of all sorts of debased superstitions and the practice 
of degrading rites. But Layard, who visited them, could find no trace of the 
latter, though he seems to have had excellent opportunities for observation. 
It appears that they believe in the existence of a supreme being of essential 
benevolence. They offer him no sacrifices. They do not approach him with 
prayers, and avoid making him the subject of conversation. They regard the 
evil one with equal reverence. His name is never pronounced, and an allusion 
to him is received by them with irritation. But, if pressed, they declare that 
they do not offer him worship, but reverence him as a fallen angel, who is to 
be restored in due time. They have a sanctuary, where stated festivals are 
held, priests perform sacred dances, and hymns are sung. They have no 
sacred books, but have great veneration for the Old Testament, while they do 
not reject the New Testament or the Quran. They believe in transmigration 
of souls. They have a spiritual and temporal hierarchy, a religious head and 
a political head, with grades of officials corresponding. One cannot compre- 
hend the intensity of their attachment to this extraordinary mixture of beliefs, 
associated with Zoroastrianism, Mazdaism, Islam and Christianity, yet they 
have suffered fearful persecutions from the Turkish authorities for their fidel- 
‘ity to it. Menant notices a curious fact. ‘They have shown themselves suf- 
ficiently enlightened to understand that every people has a right to worship 
God in its own way, and they have built out of their scanty resources a church 
for the Christians of Armenia. The ‘ worshippers of the Devil’ have reared a 
Christian temple.” 


Wuat is the essence of Pe saligign? Is it a system of lofty and 
pure ideas respecting the Deity which was. preserved in priestly circles? © Is 
its outward form only an accommodation to the necessities of the populace 
though a symbolism which, however crudely grasped by the mass, was to the 
initiated the veil of the sublimer conceptions? Such was.the view of the earlier 
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school of Egyptologists, which included such famous scholars as Chabas and 
E.de Rougé. Their conclusions still dominate much that is written to-day on 
the subject. A similar position is held by Dr. Brugsch, whose magic word 
for solving all puzzles is “pantheism.” M. Maspero, the eminent French 
scholar, tells us ina recent volume of collected essays and memoirs on Egyp- 
tian mythology and archzology, that he, too, began following in the path 
marked out by the scholars above referred to, believing in the unity of the 
Egyptian God, his spirituality, and the sublimity of the priestly doctrine. 
But direct contact with the monuments disabused his mind of this Egyptian 
faith, He was compelled to acknowledge that the Egyptians themselves do 
not seem to have professed or even suspected the majority of these fine con- 
ceptions which had been so generously assigned to them. He grants that one 
may well feel astonished, even scandalized, at the fate of that ancient Egyp- 
tian wisdom in his hands, but he declares that time and further investigation 
have only substantiated his conclusions. The beautiful theories of the sub- 
lime religious mysteries of the Egyptian religion, with their influence on Israel 
and Greece, have received their death-blow through a fuller knowledge and 
a more scientific investigation of the facts. The theory which M. Maspero 
has substituted for its predecessor may prove in its details to need amend- 
ment, but its essential contention will stand the test. Egyptian religion, or 
better, religions, were polytheistic and imbued with material elements. Strug- 
gle as they might to rise out of the sphere, they never succeeded in separating 
themselves from the antecedents and elements of their origin. Priestly medi- 
tation struck out isolated fragments of higher conceptions and there was a 
general movement of thought in Egypt as in all ancient nations toward a 


separation of religion from nature and toward a unity in the supreme religious 


object, but in Egypt this movement had even less influence on religious life 
than in the other nations. : 


TuE conflict of Christianity with the Paganism which opposed its progress 
in the Roman Empire is ordinarily supposed to cease with Constantine. 
Really it only enters upon a second stage, and three centuries more pass 
before paganism gives over the struggle. Then, indeed, a third stage is 
ushered in when the conquered paganism, in many places and many forms, 
passes into and modifies the faith to which it has yielded. It is the paganiz- 
ing of Christianity, succeeding to the Christianization of paganism, All this 
process is profoundly interesting, not merely to the ecclesiastical historian, but 
to the student of the history of religion in general. M. J. Reville, in the 
French Review of Religious History, calls attention to two recent works on 
this subject, concerned especially with the second of the stages above referred 
to. The first is Le fin du paganisme, by M.-Gaston Boissier; the second, 
Geschichte des Untergangs des griechisch - rimischen Heidentums, by Professor 
Victor Schultze. Boissier's book deals with his theme as it is developed and 
illustrated in the great, the typical, men of the time and disclosed in the litera- 
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ture. Schultze, on the other hand, examines the relations of the two religions 
as they reveal themselves in law, in local politics, in the popular life. He has 
examined province after province of the Empire and traced with careful 
hand the disappearance or abandonment of the places for worship, the cos- 
tumes, the rites and the practices of paganism, Schultze’s conclusions are 
interesting and are summed up under three heads: (1) The legislation against 
paganism was theoretically severe, but its application was variable. The gov- 
ernment was lax in carrying out the laws; the church was naturally less 
tolerant. (2) The conflict was violent only in the smaller towns and the 
country- side. These were less under the influence of the Graeco- Roman 
civilization, and also the magistrates clung with more persistence to their 
religious dignities and functions inherited from paganism. As for the country- 
side, the episcopal system worked in favor of the cities and to the neglect of 
the evangelization of those outside. (3) The local paganisms where the 
religions of Greece and Rome and their civilization had not gained much 
influence were the most strenuous opponents of Christianity. It is striking 
that the most difficult of all to overcome were the Sem#tic cults. Christianity 
fiercely fought the immoralities connected with thesé Oriental religions, while 
their adherents clung to them with a fidelity which withstood the most fiery 
zeal of the assailants. 


Book Reviews. 

A Map of.Egypt. A New Map of Egypt and the Sinaitic Peninsula. 

Edited by PROFEssOR H. S. OsBgrRN, LL.D. Revised to March, 1893. 
.. Oxford, Ohio: Oxford Map Publishers. Size, 5 ft. square. Price $5.00. 
. The Oxford maps edited by Professor Osborn are well known. The 
publishers claim for this new map of Egypt that “great care has been taken 
to collate all that has previously been done in various surveys, some of which 
have been made of only limited parts of Egypt and the Peninsula,” and that 
it‘ presents all the sites and names of the ancient Egyptian as well as the 
Greek and Roman cities, temples and important tombs of Egypt. . No other 
raap contains the recent. discoveries'so fully and accurately placed. Bade- 
ker's-last map misplaces Naucratis, Pithom and Sukkoth. Murray is. much 
more inaccurate and other. maps.are far behind. In this map Dr. Osborn has 
brought up all discovery to present time. The modern geography is very. 
complete and will be of service to the student since the growing interest in 
Egypt, and frequent references to the Peninsula, may bring obscure towns into 
prominent notice, as has already happened. The colored representation of 
the physical geography is interesting and very important and the notes by 
the editor will be found to we of great service to all who may become inter- 
ested in this wonderful land. 

One special commendatory feature of the map is the vividness with which 
it portrays the antithesis between Egypt with its narrow ribbon of green and 
fertile soil, and the surrounding desert, as well as the skill with which the 
entire length of the land is shown upon the map. Many students will gain 
from it a new conception of Egypt and Egyptian life. It isa pity, however, 
that the route of the Israelites at the Exodus is traced only on the basis of the 
old theory which holds that the passage of the Red Sea was made not in the 
vicinity of the Bitter Lakes, not even at Suez, but wherethe channel is a 
mile wide. Apart from the utter absurdity of such a view, a map of this 
kind should present the various routes which divide the learned world rela- 
tive to the Exodus, and not confine itself to the one theory which the editor 
himself may favor. Impartiality, if demanded anywhere, is surely demanded 
in a map. G. S. G. 


A New Testament Lexicon; A Compendious Book of Reference. By 
BERTHOLD KUHNE. 


Students of the Greek New Testament who are acquainted with German 


. may derive much help from an unpretending little book which has just 
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appeared from the pen of Berthold Kuhne, entitled, ‘New Testament Lexi- 
con, a Compendious Book of Reference.” It includes all the words in the New 
Testament with the exception of proper names, and gives wherever necessary 
divergent significations. References are of course not supplied. The most 
remarkable feature is the great attention paid tothe history of the language.- 
Greek is divided into three periods : (a) Attic, down to 330 B. C.;(b) Mace-. 
dono - Alexandrian, from 330 B. C. to 160 B. C.; (c) Roman, from 160 B. C. 

to the age of the New Testament. The prose and poetry of each of these: 
periods is represented by a separate symbol. Another set of symbols refers’ 
exclusively to Hellenistic Greek ; one indicating that a word occurs first in the 

Septuagint, another that it occurs first in the Greek Apocrypha, a third that 

it occurs first in the New Testament, and a fourth that it occurs only in the 
New Testament. It is possible in this way to compress a considerable 
amount of information concerning a word into a line or two, or even into a 
few words. The statement, for instance, that Aagiazo means to hallow and 

first occurs in the Septuagint, occupies one short line consisting of two words 
and an abbreviation. One line also states that. daimonizomai is found in 

Attic poetry and Roman prose, and means “I am possessed.” In some cases, 

for example, emi, “to be” and the preposition en, material which could easily 

be spread over pages is condensed into a few lines. So.the student who 
wishes to master the main facts in the history of a word, or to refresh his 
memory, can get what he wants with very little loss of time by means of this 
apparently insignificant but in reality very learned book. Its value is increased 

by frequent references to Hebrew and Aramaic words and constructions. 

Still; the work must be used with caution. It is surprising to find the pro- 
found phrase “en Christo” explained as merely an instrumental dative, and 

therefore meaning no more than “as a Christian.” W. TAYLOR SMITH. 


The Expositor’s Bible: the Psalms. By. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Manchester, England. Vol. I. Psalms i—xxxviii. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. Chicago: American Baptist Publication Society. 1893. 
Pp. viii and 385. Price, $1.50. 

The Psalter is the richest mine of the Old Testament. It has been worked 
by more authors than any other portion of the Old Revelation, and to every 
diligent student it yields new and fresh material. Its wealth is boundless, 
and it always yields the richest of ores. 

Dr. MacLaren, departing from the usual method in providing the volumes 
of this series, has presented us a new translation of each one of the Psalms 
discussed in this volume. He has apparently made a careful study of the 
Hebrew text, together with the principal commentators who have written on 
the Psalms. He has not neglected either the readings of the Septuagint, 
Syriac or Vulgate versions. Even the church fathers who took up this book 
and did anything like exhaustive work have not been neglected by our author. 
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On the basis of the Hebrew text he gives us a careful revision, or rather 
translation, of thirty-eight Psalms. Where they are arranged in alphabetical 
acrostics in the original he has almost uniformly indicated this in his transla- 
tion, inserting the Hebrew letter in parenthesis immediately following the 
numberings of the verses. The strophical arrangement of the Psalms is also 
presented as well as the poetical form. 

_ In the examination of some of the best Psalms it is evident that he strove 
to preserve, as nearly as possible, the exact meaning of the original. If any 
criticism were made upon his translations it would be that some of his expres- 
sions appear in slightly stiff and formal, rather than in smooth-flowing English, 
such as we should expect from his pen. But, as a whole, the translations are 
admirable, aud will commend themselves to any student of the Hebrew. The 
superscriptions are regarded as of some value, though the author does not 
slavishly follow them. He does not dogmatically assert in many places his 
opinion on the authorship of the Psalm. He does not, in fact, go as far as 
the facts warrant, being apparently rather overawed by views of the Psalter 
which are just now obtaining such currency in the public press. 

His expositions are very meaty. They abound in epigrammatic expres- 
sions, in proverbial contrasts and comparisons, parallels and suggestive 
imagery, and everything which would tend to fasten the mind of the reader 
upon the one principal thought under survey. Some of his expositions are 
models of their kind, and would many times repay the study of anyone who 
desires to make a success of expository preaching. The volume is to be 
highly commended in almost every feature as being a most useful addendum 
to the apparatus for the study of the Psalter. PRICE. 


The Pulpit Commentary: Ezekiel. Two volumes. Introduction by Rev. T. 
WuitTeE.Law, D.D. Exposition by-the Very Rev. E. H. PLumptTRE, D.D., 
Dean of Wells. Homiletics by the Rev. Professor W. F. ADENEY, M.A., 
and Homilies by various authors. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Vol. I. Pp. 
xxxiii and 403. Vol. II. Pp. 490. 

This is one of the series published under the care of the Very Rev. H. 
D. M. Spence, D.D., and the Rev. J. S. Exell, M.A., with introductions by 
various authors. As so many books issued at the present day, it is not dated. 
A book with no date deserves suspicion. In scanning the literature on page 
33 I find one work referred to with a date of 1890. Supposedly it has 
appeared since that date. It contains (1) an elaborate introduction on the life, 
times, mission and character of the Prophet Ezekiel ; (2) on the arrangement 
and contents, the composition, collection and canonicity, the style and literary 
characteristics of the book itself. With all the fulness of its statements one 
cannot but note that the author made a slip on the historical matter discussed 
on page iii; he speaks of the captive Israelites as being carried away “ by 
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Shalmaneser or Sargon.” On page v he confuses the first captivity of Jerusa- 
lem by Nebuchadnezzar with the second, in which Jehoiakim was disposed of. 
Other slight inaccuracies of that kind mar but do not invalidate the general 
discussion. Quite an interesting comparison is found on page xxv between 
the Pentateuch and the different chapters of Ezekiel, which shows their com- 
munity of thought and expression. In the body of the commentary we find 
the text missing. Probably this is largely a matter of taste, but it is always 
more convenient for the reader to have a book as near complete as possible. 
If the text had been inserted at the tops of the pages one could readily have 
used each volume by itself without the multiplying of books before him. 
The verses are taken up one by one, and the chief views of the leading 


scholars are cited, from Origen down to Knabenbauer, of Paris. The exposi- — 


tion is more accurate than the introduction in reference to its historical back- 
ground and facts, and employs apparently most of the information available 
down to within a few years. The homiletics and homilies are generally 
very sensible and rational expositions of the spiritual thought of the passages, 
and not, as in some earlier commentaries, an entire spiritualizing and alle- 
gorizing of the events. These volumes on Ezekiel are quite commendable, 
and, with care on the part of the student, will serve a valuable purpose in 
giving the thought of this very logical writer among the late prophets. 

The peculiar difficulties of the last nine chapter of Ezekiel have faced 
every expositor. But Dr. Plumptre takes hold of the exposition with a 
master hand, and sees in it probably its true meaning, and does not confuse 
but rather elucidates what has been a source of confusion and mystification to 
many Bible students. Few other books have done more for Ezekiel than is 
done by these two volumes, and no other work has so carefully brought out 
the real spiritual and moral teachings of this great prophet. PRICE. 


Deuteronomy, Joshua and Judges. By S. OzTTLi (Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Kommentar). 

The “Compendious Commentary” on the whole Bible, edited by Strack 
and Zéckler, some earlier volumes of which are well known to most students, 
is rapidly approaching completion. The new division leaves only the last few 
chapters of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers for the two parts yet to 
be issued. Professor Oettli, of Berne, who is already widely known as an 
extensive contributor to this series, has produced a good book on the lines 
with which readers of Orelli’s Isaiah and Jeremiah are familiar. His stand- 
point is modern, but not “advanced.” In regard to the origin of the Penta- 
teuch he comes much nearer to Dillmann than to Wellhausen and his school. 
Each book is prefaced by a careful introduction. That on Deuteronomy, and 
also in some measure that on Joshua, have been written under considerable 
disadvantages, owing to the circumstance that the remainder of the Hexa- 
teuch is in the hands of Professor Strack, with whose opinions in detail Pro- 
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fessor Oettli is unacquainted. That these writings, which all admit to be 
closely connected, have been assigned to two scholars, each working inde-. 
pendently of the other, and that the introduction to the whole Pentateuch 
follows the exposition instead of preceding it, are features of arrangement 
which cannot be commended. The most interesting results arrived at in the 
introduction to Deuteronomy, which comprises more than twenty closely 
printed pages, are the following: The whole of the first twenty-six chapters, 
with the exception of 1:1-5 and a few editorial alterations, and some portions 
of the remainder, especially the greater part of chapters 28, 29 and 30, are 
assigned to one writer who was acquainted with JE, and with the priestly laws 
recorded in P. Whether the latter lay before him in its present form is pro-. 
nounced an open question. The Song of Moses and the Blessing of Moses 
(32 and 33) were probably taken from JE. The account of the death of 
Moses, with which the book closes,.is thought to have been compiled from 
three sources, found respectively in JE, D, and P. D (or Dt) may have been 
written before the time of Hezekiah. The view of some critics, that it ought 
to be classed with the Pseudepigrapha, if its Mosaic origin is denied, is 
strenuously combated... The whole book, as we have it, bears traces of 
editorial revision. There are, indeed, for our author, indications of seven 
elements: J, E, D, P, editorial revision in connection with P, editorial revision 
which may be designated by R, and later additions. It had been purposed 
to represent these elements by the use of different kinds of type, in accord-. 
ance with the method adopted by Professor Strack in his translation of 
Genesis in this series, part of which has already appeared ; but the attempt 
was wisely abandoned on account of “the intolerably speckled appearance” 
which the pages in that case would have exhibited. The Book of Joshua is 
believed, as the use of the term Hexateuch implies, to have been drawn from 
the same sources as the Pentateuch. Its contents are distributed in tabular 
form between JE, P, and an editor influenced by D. P is represented mainly 
after chapter 11. The Deuteronomistic editor is supposed to have contributed 
chapters 1 and 23, and a number of short passages in different parts of the 
book. The rest, which is ascribed to JE, comprises the greater part of 2-11 
and 24, and nearly fifty verses from the remaining chapters. The Book of 
Judges, which consists of an introduction, 1:1—2:5, the histories of several 
judges, 2:6—16:31, embodying some very ancient materials, and two appen- 
dices in 17-21, was artanged in its present form by an editor who may have 
completed his work in the latter half of the eighth century B.C. No certain 
traces of JE can be detécted. The very difficult question of the chronology 
of Judges is minutely discussed, but, as could only be expected, without any 
decisive result. The dates supplied by the Assyrian and Egyptian monu- 
ments have thus far, in Dr. Oettli’s judgment—and many will agree with 
him—complicated the problem instead of simplifying it. In reference to the 
historical value of the books of Joshua and Judges, the attitude of this com- 
mentary is conservative. The narratives are accepted as in the main his- 
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torical, although the possibility of legendary touches and exaggerated: numbers 
is admitted at least so far as Judges.is concerned. The description of Samson's 
exploit with the jaw bone, for instance, is regarded as influenced by legend. 
Jephtha’s vow is taken literally, great stress being laid on the evidence of 
Josephus and the Targum. The value of the volume is greatly enhanced by 
an excellent map by Guthe and Fischer; which has been brought down to 
date so vandeuntarsdh as to include the railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem. 
W. TAYLOR 


Introduction to the Old Testament. By Dr. EpwarpD KOnIG. (Gammlung 
theologischer Handbiicher), Bonn: Ed. Weber. Marks 11. 

Another of those elaborate and comprehensive introductions, in which 
German scholarship has thus far maintained its supremacy, has just appeared 
as the first of a series of Theological Handbooks, the list of future contribu- 
tors to which includes Professor Orelli, Professor Buhl and Professor Paul 
Ewald. The author is Dr. Kénig, of Rostock, who is already known to 
scholars through his work On the Idea of Revelation as applied to the Old 
Testament, and his two books dealing more or less with the Pentateuchal 
question, entitled respectively: False Extremes (1885) and Main Problems 
(1884). As might be expected from these writings, Dr. Kénig has produced a 
work characterised by great learning and rare moderation. The discussion of 
the Pentateuchal problem, to which many readers will first turn, is very 
elaborate, comprising more than one hundred pages. The term Hexateuch 
is rejected, as there is no positive evidence for the incorporation of the Book of 
Joshua with the Pentateuch. As regards the origin and structure of the latter, 
Dr. K6nig agrees with most modern critics in recognizing three elements, but 
differs from the most advanced school in finding a Mosaic basis of consider- 
able extent, and in assigning earlier dates to the later documents. The oldest 
of these records, JE, or the Jehovist, is assigned to a period comparatively 
near the Exodus. EE, or the Elohist, to which, with Dillmann and Kittel, Dr. 
K6nig attributes the priority, is referred to the period of the Judges. This 
conclusion is said to be positively indicated by the preference for Elohim, 
which the evidence of proper names shows to have existed in the period 
named, and by the expression “ mamlekheth kohanim” (found in the Penta- 
teueh only in Exodus 19:6), which, it is argued, could not have originated in 
any other epoch. The limits of E are not defined. J, the Jehovist, cannot 
have been written before the days of David, as the testimony of proper names 
indicates that “ Jehovah" did not come into general use until then ; and it is 
not necessary to put it after the time of Solomon. The later limit, however, 
is not so confidently asserted. JE, therefore, as a whole, may have been com- 
pleted about four centuries before the captivity, and its earlier portion may 
have been compiled three centuries before the time-suggested by Wellhausen. 
It is admitted that JE is not quite free from glosses, but it is maintained that 
these are fewer than some have supposed. D, or most of Deuteronomy, 
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namely, ch. 4:45-49 (mainly); chs. 5-26; 28 (at least as far as vs. 46); 31:9-13 
is referred to an earlier time than that to which many assign it. In its pres- 
ent form it was probably composed by some member of the Jerusalem priest- 
hood soon after the fall of the northern kingdom, that is, about a century 
before the discovery of the Book of the Law by Hilkiah. The warning 
against worshiping “the host of heaven,” (17:3) is thought to point to the 
Assyrian period. The other parts of the book, indicated by the symbol Dst, 
seem to be closely related to D in form and ideas, The remaining element, 
the priestly code denoted by the letters EP, is ascribed to the period of the 
Exile. In determining its limits, Dr. Kénig agrees in the main with the 
results of modern criticism as stated by Canon Driver, but deviates in a con- 
siderable number of details. He cannot, to give two examples, find any 
trace of EP in the fourteenth of Exodus, but credits it with the mention of the 
first sending out of the dove after the flood (Gen. 8: 8, 9) which some assign 
to JE. All these documents are supposed to have a Mosaic basis. JE and 
D are believed to embody very ancient written records, some of which are 
even pre-Mosaic; and EP preserves a multitude of very old traditions, 
handed down orally from age to age in priestly circles. The Mosaic ele- 
ments, of course, include the Book of the Covenant and the Decalogue. The 
presence of pre-Mosaic materials is thought necessary to explain several 
phenomena in the narrative of Genesis; for instance, the recognition of 
gradual development before the time of Moses, and the representation of 
Abraham, which is wholly unlike a product of oral tradition reduced to 
writing five hundred ora thousand years later. The setting of the Pentateuch in 
its present form is ascribed to Ezra, and subsequent additions cannot be detected 
with certainty. At the close of the discussion Dr. Kénig dwells very forcibly on 
the substantial unity of the work. In reference to the nature of God and the 
prerogatives of Israel, the various parts of the compilation exhibit perfect 
unity. The God of the patriarchs and of Moses is everywhere represented 
as the living God, spiritual, exalted above the universe, and without a rival. 
Concerning the foundations of the Israelitish religion the testimony of the 
Pentateuch is consistent with itself. It is only on minor points, such as the 
way in which the Creator worked, and the number of places of worship, etc., 
that there are variations in the shading of the picture. That wherein there is 
unity may be likened to the Holy of Holies, that wherein there is diversity to 
the outer court. : 

The treatment of the other controverted portions of the Old Testament 
can only be referred to in the briefest manner. The identity of the author of 
Ezra and Nehemiah with the author of Chronicles, which is assumed by so 
many, is pronounced not proven. The Book of Esther, which is considered 
q to abound in historic improbabilities, was not written until “ centuries after 
Xerxes." The last twenty-seven chapters of the Book of Isaiah are said to 
| F constitute a single whole, the ruthless anatomy of Duhm meeting with no 
i favor. That critic’s desperate attempt to refer chapters 24-27 to 128 B. C. 
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and roo B. C. is decisively rejected. The unity of Hosea is affirmed against 
Wellhausen; and that scholar’s elaborate effort to prove that the story of 
Gomer is a bit of history is warmly contested. Joel, which is classed by 
Wellhausen among post-exilic prophecies, is supposed to have been written 
late in the seventh century B. C. The last six chapters of Zechariah are 
assigned to two preéxilic prophets, one of whom may perhaps be identified 
with a contemporary of Isaiah (Isaiah 8:2). The Psalter, with only one 
exception, is considered pre-Maccabean. It undoubtedly contains Davidic 
hymns, but their number cannot be positively ascertained. The Book of Job, 
minus the Prologue, 27: 11-23, the speeches of Elihu, and the descriptions of 
Behemoth and Leviathan, was probably written during the twenty or thirty 
years which immediately preceded the fall of the kingdom of Judah, that is, 
about 600 B. C. Canticles, which is described as a panegyric on true love, 
may have come into existence in its present form about 500 B.C. The Book 
of Jonah, which. is didactic rather than historic, though based on tradition 
containing a nucleus of historic fact, is most probably placed in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. The psalm in the second chapter is pronounced an interpolation. 
The Book of Daniel is dated from the early years of the Syrian persecution 
in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. A kernel of historical fact is admitted, 
but the credibility of the narrative on some important points is gravely ques- 
tioned. As regards this book, indeed, Dr. Kénig is one with the advanced 
critics. - He goes even further than some of them in putting the composition 
of Ecclesiastes as late as the beginning of the first century B.C. The book, 
as we have it, is thought to contain a few interpolations. 

Two of the most noteworthy features of Dr. Kénig’s work are the inclu- 
sion of the Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, the importance of which 
is becoming more generally recognized ; and the short but very comprehen- 
sive section on the history and methods of Old Testament exegesis, The 
course of exegesis among Jews and Christians, from the beginning until the 
present day, is sketched in a lucid and interesting manner. Great promi- 
nence is given to the significance of Luther as a pioneer of the right method 
of interpretation, but the very valuable labors of Calvin meet with relatively 
scant recognition. The volume concludes with some excellent hints to stu- 
dents. Three by-paths of exegesis must be carefully shunned. We must 
not Christianise the Old Testament, we must not Judaize it, we must not 
naturalize it. Dr. Kénig’s method of discussing problems is admirable and 
merits the careful study of young students. The range of reading which the 
book indicates is wide even for a German professor. Many recently published 
books and papers have been utilized, including the discussion of Psalm 110, 
in the Academy of 1892, and the new edition of the Greek fragments of 
Enoch by Lods, which has only just appeared. Books written in English are 
by no means unrecognized, although there is room for improvement in this 
respect. W. TAYLOR SMITH. 
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